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Specie Payments. obvious, howe sent up the j-.ces of American | ment issué*¢s he may think proper, have put 
securities abroad, and this, in conjunction | down the price of gold, and promise to send it 
‘ Tue tone of the President’s Message, the | with the introduction in Congress of a bill. | to a still lower figure. It is clear, and! n this 


tenor of the report of the Secretary of the | by Mr. Morrell, authorizing the Secretary of | the Secretary of the Treasury receives the 


Treasury, and perhaps some other causes less | the Treasury to fund such portion of Govern- hearty support of all reflecting men, that the 
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NEW YORK STREET SCENE, MONDAY, JANUARY 5TH. 
THE COLD SNAP. 








policy ot the Government is directed to the 
absorption of the surplus issue of Government 
notes. This may add, or appear to add, to 
the total of our interest-bearing debt, but it 
will tend to bring back prices to the gold 





SCENE ON THE RIVER—THE FERRYBOAT. FROZEN TO DEATH IN BAXTER STREET, 
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standard or nearly there. We are now send- 
ing abroad our securities to pay for things 
which we really do not require, and which, for 
the most part, are only articles of luxury, at 
the rate of 66 cents on the dollar! That is to 
say, we are getting for our six per cent. gold 
interest bonds, but 66 cents on tbe dollar, 
while the Briti=h three per cent. consols fetch 


88 and ts! This ruinous traffic must 
cease. Weare squandering the best securities 


on earth, based on the honor and faith of the 
nation, mortgages on the entire soil, industry 
and enterprise of the country, for one-third of 
the value received by Great Britain for her 
issues, based on one-fiftieth part of our avail- 
able resources! We are told that the con- 
traction of the currency, and the approxima- 
tion of values to the @pecie standard, will 
unsettle business, perturbate commerce, dis- 
arrange operations in stocks, ruin importers 
who believe more in our follies than our 
prudence, and generally create what is called 
a “crisis.” Very well. Let itcome! If we 
cannot awake out of our fatal slumber without 
® shock, then let us have the shock! If the 
train cannot be wheeled upon the track again, 
except at a sacrifice of some sort, by all means 
let us make that sacrifice, and start evenly 
once more on our career of substantial pros- 
perity and real greatness. 

The present prices of commodities of all 
kinds are purely fictitious, caléulated as they 
are upon a fluctuating and undefinable stand- 
ard. We want them reduced to an equilib- 
rium, and to their true relations. Lét people 
reflect fora moment. Weare paying away, 
as already said, our national securities, the 
best and intrinsically the most valuable in 
the world, at one-third discount, and we get in 
return—what? ‘ Bogus” champagne, French 
fripperies and German gewgaws! Things 
that after a few weeks or months disappear 
and leave nothing behind them. The men 
who exchange their paste and gilding for otr 
national bonds, become pensioners on the 
bone and sinew of our country, and establish 
mortgage on the very heart’s blood of the 
nation! The accruing interest on our obliga- 
tions, which should be dispensed at home and 
retained in the country, as matters are going, 
will be paid abroad, and establish a constant 
drain on our wealth. 

Let our currency be curtailed and brought 
to a specic standard, and we shall find the 
reckless extravagance of the day materially 
cheeked, the exportation of our promises to 
pay stopped, amd an equilibrium established 
between our exports and imports. The pan- 
derers to popular folly may suffer, but it will 
be. under the general verdict of ‘‘served them 

. tight.” 

We hope that Congress will give speedily to 
the Secretary of the T'reasury the power pro- 
posed by the bill of Mr. Morrill. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 cENTS, Off $4 A YEAR. 


This most splendidly illustrafed weekly of the 
times has become the leading Illustrated per of 
America. It contains faithful sketches of all the lead- 
ing events of the day, both foreign and domestic, 
forming a perfect pictorial contemporary history of the 
world. It contains every new and important Invention, 
Portraits of the Celebrities of all Countries, Sketches of 
Remarkable Scenery, Art Pictures, the Striking Events 
of the Day, New Buildings, Paintings, Sculptures, &c. 

gilts Literature comprises a continued Story by some 
distinguished Novelist, Original Tales, Sketches, Criti- 
cisms, Poetry, Foreign and Domestic News, &c. 





Terms: 
One copy, three months.................. +++-$1 00 
One copy, six months............eeee0++ sss 200 
SD GE RO FO oc ccc ccc cece cc ccce cccccses 400 
one year, to one address, in one ¢ 
Four coples, one year, to one address, in ono 
ecerevccvccesbescces eeeccece «+++. 15 00 
Five GD FON. c ced pec cccssovccccccscs 20 00 
ith an extra copy gratis to the person 


sending a ciub of five.) 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated News- 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s 
‘se Magazine (the most complete 
— for one year..... 700 


FRANE 
637 Pearl Street, N. Y¥. 





INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE GREAT 
FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA, 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 


Three magnificent gift plates of unprecedented value 
and beauty. ’ 
Pirst Gift Plate 
The late lamented “ President Lincoln receiving the 
Notabilities of the N at the White House.” 
This was given with land 2, 


Second Gift Plate. 
“Tlis Only Pair,” a splendid fac simile of Thomas 
Pae.l’s celebrated picture, 


This picture cannot be purchased for less than thirty 
doilars at any store ; size 28 inches by 34. 


Third Gift Plate. 


“Grant in Peace,” one of the most beautiful and 
(nteresting pictures ever issued. 

This will be given to the purchasers of No. 37, and 
will be published on the 30th January. 

N. B.—All the above are adimirably adapted for fram- 
ing. 


The above three superb pictures will be given to every 
person sending in a full year’s subscription to FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, or to FRANK LES- 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Each Number contains a variety of Short Stories 
from our best American Wriftrs, Sketches of Travel and 
Society, Natural History, Biography, Poetry, Manners 
and Customs of all Nations, Records of the Olden Times, 
Heroic Passages in History, Portraits and Biographs of 
the Self-Made Men of America, Lectures for Young 
Folks, Gossip for the Ladies, Parlor Pastimes, Comic 
Pictures, besides new features of great interest and 
utility constantly intrcduced, making it the most com- 
prehensive and the completest Household Journal pub- 
lished. It is also the most elaborately Iustrated Family 
Paper ever presented to the public. 


Terms: 
One copy, three months.......... eeesceesss $l 00 
One copy, 8jx months..........+. e Se cccccece 200 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAT...ccceccecsececevececcvecs 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEBPDEP. 000 cccccccccccccccssccccccescocecs 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
wrapper....... PITITTITTTTI TTT TT TTT TTT tt 15 
Five copies, OM year......sessccceseceeseses 20 00 
(With an extra copy @ratis to the person 
sending a club of five.) 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag- 
azime (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
lished) for one year..... Bacce ccccsccoceccce 7 00 
Address FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Frank LeSlic’s Biluftrirte Zeitung, 


Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 


splendidly Mlustrated Newspaper is same size as Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, and is the best Illus- 
trated Paper in the German Language. 


The Great Magazine of Fashion. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


With nearly 100 Illustrations of the Newest Fashions, 
and a superb Colored Double Fashivn Plate—being a 
larger number of plates than are published in all the 
other Ladies’ Magazines combined. 

With the January number two new features are 
introduced, and will be continued, being a beautiful 


exact imitation of the original, and a plats of a Paper 
Doll, with a complete set of costume, all distinct, and 


dresses. The Janugry number contains a beautiful 
colored lithograph of the famous painting of ‘‘ The First 
Baby ’—and a doll model in her walking costume. the 
articles of dress being separate. 

A number of popular Pictures, by the most celebrated 
Artists, are in course of preparation, and will appear in 
the February and succeeding numbers, beautifully 
colored. Subscriptions for the year, £3 50; four Copies 
in one Post Office, $14; with the additional advantage 
of an extra copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

Subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
‘ 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
Published Montbly—$1 50 a year. 


This excellent Comic Paper is now in its ninth year, 
and is the great satirical paper of America. 


Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 


The best and cheapest Illustrated Magazine ever offered 
to the public—devoted to useful and entertaining 
literature. Price 15 cents a number, or $1 50 a year. 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine and New Monthly 
sent to one address for $4 50. 





Illustrated Almanacs for 1866. 
Frank Leslie’ Tlustrated Almanac—60 Eng....50 cents 


with 4 Lithographic Pictures, 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Almanac—70 Eng........50 cents 
with four Lithographic Pictures. 

Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac—80 Eng..... -+.15 cents 


A copy of any of the above Illustrated Almanacs sent 
gratis to évery person forwarding a year’s subscription 
to either of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers, 
Chimney Corner or Lady’s Magazihe. . 








FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 








NEW YORK, JANUARY M, 1866, 


All Communications, Books for Review, etc. be 
addressed to FRANK LESLIE, 6a; Pearl street, low York 








. 
Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be sugp are im- 
postors, 








The Monroe Doctrine Before the People. 
Mz. Sewanp, in a letter to Mr. Bigelow, our 
Minister in Paris, dated no longer than the 6th 
of last September, gives him, among the 
reasons why the French Emperor should 
speedily retire from Mexico, that, with the 
subsidence of public interest in our domestic 
affairs, consequent on the close of the war, ‘‘it 
may be reasonably anticipated that henceforth 
the Gongress of the United States, and the 





people, in their primary assemblies, will give 





a very large share of attention to questions of 
an extraneous character, and ¢hief among 
these is likely to be that of our relations toward 
France with regard to Mexico.” 

Events are rapidly justifying Mr. Seward’s 
anticipations. The number and tenor of the 
resolutions which have been introduced in 





Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year. This | 


copy of some celebrated Parisian painting, colored in | 


colored to represent a Lady of Fashion in her various | 


Congress, bearing on the Mexican question, | 


evince the interest taken in it by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and their impatience 
at the prolongation of the French intervention. 
Outside of Congress this impatience manifests 
itself, not alone through the press, but through 
public assemblages of most significant and 
decided character. Commerce, it has been 
raid, is always cowardly and seldom patrioiic. 
But even here, in New York, where its conser- 
vative influence is strongest, the people have 
spoken, ‘‘in their primary capacity,” on the 
absorbing question of the day, and in language 
that cannot be misunderstood. . 

The great ‘‘Monroe Doctrine Vindication Meet- 
ing,” at the Cooper Institute, on the evening of | 
the 6th Jan., was the first, we believe, ever held 
for the single purpose of supporting the Monroe 
Doctrine in principle and practice. As such it 
is invested with special importance. It is the 
initiation of a movement which promises to 
spread all over the country, and have an im- 
portant bearing on our politics. Since the 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, in 1823, 
although it has been always accepted as em- 
bodying the sentiment and defining the policy 
of our people, it has never, or until lately, 
been called into practical application. It was, 
it is true, the basis of our successful opposition 
to the attempts of the English to build up the 
so-ealled ‘*Mosquito Kingdom,” and to or- 
ganize the ‘‘ Colony of the Bay Islands” out of 
the territory of the republic of Honduras. Our 
opposition to these attempts was, however, 
mainly urged upon other grounds, and our 
success can hardly be claimed as a clear vindi- 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine as a rule of our 
policy. Now, however, it comes up in a direct 
and distinct shape. We are put precisely in 
the position where we must confess that it is 
one of the “glittering generalities” of which 
we have heard, a deception to ourselves and a 
fraud towards others, or a just and vital rule 
of action, founded on the judgment of the 
nation, to be sustained by every consideration 
of honor and interest, and enforced, if need 
| be, by the whole power of the country. 

It is proper, therefore, on an issue so impor- 
| tant as this, that the people should speak in 

their primary capacity. Their doing so in- 
| volves no reflection on the Government, or 
| those whose immediate duty it is to adminis- 
| ter it. On the contrary, such meetings, be- 
| side indicating what all republican govern- 
ments should be most anxious to know, the 
real state of public sentiment, serve to 
strengthen the Executive arm, and give addi- 
tional force to its action. If Mr. Seward 
could have placed the French Emperor among 
the people who filled the great hall of the 
Cooper Institute on the occasion we have re- 
ferred to, he would have done more to cure 
him of his Mexican madness, than could be 
effected through a hundred reams of corres- 
pondence however able. It would have en- 
abled him to see that the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine” 
is a cardinal principle in the political creed of 
the American people, and that its enforcement 
is a necessary consequence of their convic- 
tions—as much so as the vindication of the 
integrity of the country proved itself to be 
during the late terrible war. 

And if the President of the United States 
had been present, he would have discovered, 
and rejoiced in the discovery, that in all he 
may do, or feel disposed to do, to destroy or 
drive out the invaders of our sister republic in 
their crusade against free institutions, he will 
have the steady, unflinching support of the 
people—a support accorded, because, as we 
have said, the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine ” commends 
itself to their judgment and appeals to their 
sympathies. The people are in earnest in this 
matter, and their temper and purposes should 
not be mistaken, ei by our own or foreign 
governments. The interests of peace will best 
be promoted by discerning the depth and 
strength of the popular current before the 
gathering volume shall burst the limits of con- 
trol. 

The resolutions of the Cooper Institute 
meeting were strong but dispassionate, and 
fairly express the matured sentiment of the 
country, and as the question to which they 
refer is now the most important one before the 
public, and likely to increase in intesest, we 
subjoin those general in their characier : 








Whereas, It was early declared, with a solemnity be- 
coming the enunciation of a great principle, by a Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose title immortality 
and the gratitude of mankind was secured by its 
enunciation, that the American Continents, by the fre« 
and independent positions which they had assumid 
ana maintained, were thenceforward not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any | 
European Power, and that any attempt by European 
Powers to “extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere would be considered as dangerous to our | 
peace and safety;” and Whereas, it was eoually de- | 
clared ghat any interposition by any European Power, | 
for of oppressing the Republics 6t America, } 
whose independence the United States had, with great ! 
consideration and just principles, ackuowledged, or for 
the purpose of, in any way, controlling their destinies, 

be viewed as the manifestions of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States; and Whereas, in | 
open contempt of the principles thus early laid down, | 
France has interfered to oppress our sister Republic of 
Mexico, and to eontrol its destiny against the choice of its 
peeve; end Whereas, Spain has interfered to extend 
system over Hayti, and is now interfering to 
ress the Republics of Chile and Peru; therefore, 
ved, That the United States is bound, by ber 
traditions, by every consideration of honor and dignity. 
by her plighted faith to the Republics of America, for 
the sake of her safety, peace, prosperity and renown. to 
vindicate the great priaciples enunciated by Monrve, in 





all parts or this continent, and to establish, if necessary 
by force of arms, that America belongs to Americans» 
and is consecrated to republican institutions. 

Resolved, That by the promulgation of the “ Monroe 
Doctrine,” and its constant indorsement, we have as 
sumed a responsibility towards our sister Republics, 
and an obligaiion to defend and protect them which it 
would be cowardly and dishonorab.e to neglect or 
repudiate, 

Resolved, That the worn-out diplomacy of European 
Cabinets is incompatible with and unworthy of the genius 
of American institutions ; and that our statesmanship 
should be based at all times, not upon craft and double 
dealing, but on frank acknowledgment of other nations 
rights, and a firm determination to maintain our own. 








Tnx Soldiers’ and Sailors’ National Union League 
of Washington has issued an address, urging 
all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors to 
preserve their discharge papers, and not to part 
with them to speculators for any sum. This advice 
is very important, and has the official endorsement 
of Hon. J. Broadhead, Second Comptroller, who 
has addressed a communication to the Paymaster- 
General, as follows : 

“It has been brought to my notice that certain claim 
agents are advertising that they are engaged in the col- 
lection of extra bounty, trom $200 to $300, for soldiers 
who enlistied in 1861 and 1862, and all other times when 
only $100 was paid, and are thus fraudulently obtaining 
possession of soldiers’ dischargs. In no cases, except 
that of veterans, has the extra bounty referred to been 
authorised, nor can it be paid without further legisla- 
tion, and it is very important that soldiers should not 
part with their discharges throuch a misrepresentation 
of their rights. I Would, therefore, respectively suggest 
the propriety of giving official notice that, in no case, 
exc pt as above, is a soldier, who enlisted prior to June 
25th, 1863, entitled to more than $100 bounty.” 

In reply to a question of the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, inquiring why Jefferson Davis is con- 
fined, and why he is not brought to trial, the 
Secretary of War explains that Jefferson Davis is 
held on charges of treason, of inciting the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, and of starving Union 
prisoners of war; that the President desired to 
have him first tried for treason, and that the Attor- 
ney-General advised Virginia as the most proper 
place for such trial, but that the Chicf-Justive of 
the Supreme Court declines to hold a court within 
the limits of that circuit. 





In the debate, in the House of Representatives, 
on the question of extending to negroes the right 
of suffrage, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, said: 

“Three thousand five hundred and forty-nine black 


men marched from this District in defense of our coun- 
. They were true to the Government, and why 
should we not be true to them? According to the cen- 


sus of 1860, there were 14,316 persons of color in this 
District, since which time the number has been in- 
creased. They owned $1,250,000 worth of real"estate. 
Their church property is valued at $125,000. The 21 
churches are supported at a cost of $21,000. There are 
4,300 communicants. The average church attendance 
is 9,000 persons. They have schools, literary and char- 
itable institutions, and 4,000 can read and write.” 


Mr. Kelley remarked that the President had 
personally assured him he was in favor of negro 
suffrage in the District, as well 2 in Tennessee, 





Tue following important resolution passed the 
House of Representatives, a few days ago, bys 
vote of 94 yeas to 37 nays : 


Resolved, That in order to the maintenance of the 
naticaai authority and the protection of loyal citizens of 
the seceded States, it is the sense of the House that the 
military forces of the Government should not be with- 
drawn from those States until the two Houses of Con- 
gress shall have ascertained and declared that their 
further presence there is no longer necessary. 





A KEEN-WITTED merchant, who liked his cups, 
somewhat surprised his solicitous friends by 
yielding to them and sigging a temperance pledge. 
But, to their horror, they saw no change in his 
ways, and reproved and remonstrated as in duty 
bound. He defended his honor, and to wipe off 
all stain produced the document which he had 
signed, and showed that it was invalid, as it was 
without an internal revenue stamp. 





Norurne can better illustrate the industry and 
and thrift, as well as the general competence of 
the people of Massachusetts, than a single fact 
stated by Gov. Bullock, in his late message to the 
Legislature of that State, viz. : that the number 
of depositors in the savings banks of the com- 
monwealth is nearly 300,000, and the amount of 
the deposits $60,000,000. 





Apmtrat Davis, Superintendent of the U. 8. 
Naval Observatory, reports the discovery of a new 
comet, on the night of January 5th, as follows: 

“From obrervafions with @e equatorial, the follow- 
ing place was obtained by Mr. James Ferguson, assist- 
ant astronomer: 


M. T, W. R.A. Dec. 
Jan, 5, 1866. 8h. 15m. 9.98. 23h. 32m. 29.898. 5° 227 5.07° 
**The comet is round, ot about two minutes (2) of are 


in diameter, with a slight condensatépn at the centre.” 


Tue literary tendencies of the Sonthern States 
seem to have been stimulated, rather than re- 
pressed, by the war. A Georgia paper tells us: 


“The disposition to read new books, as now displayed 
in the South, is unexampled. All manner ot books are 
purchased eagerly and read with avidity. Poetry, which 
a few years ago would have remained on the shelves of 
bookstores until cobwebs had thickened over the covers, 

s now bought up and read with a ready relish; and 
works of fiction, no matter how weak and stale, find 
some tender female to weep over the haps and mishaps 
of their ill-conceived heroines. 

“* We are glad to seethis evident bearing of the public 


mind, Anenoch of book-meking is the happiest one in 
the history o! anation. It is significant of wealthand 
prosperity. It shows that the minds of the people are 
turnféd away from ylden idols, and are seeking food for 
mental cuiture. It evinces the fact that the war and 
its concomitant train are no longer biasing the public 
mind; but tatall are willing to come up and feed at 
the same intellectual and labor together for the 
propagation « n era cf letters im our national history, 
Let us have it.’ 

Mr. Barnem is responsible for the following 
story, which appears in his History of Humbug: 

“Tt is ssid that a Yankee tin pedilar, who ha‘ fre- 
quently cheated most of the people in the vicinity a 
New England village, through which he was passtig, 
was induced, by some of the acute ones, to join them 
in a drinkin bout. He finally became stone drunk; 


and ty that con 


t arried him to a dark, 
rocky vave, Dear the village; 


(hou, dressing thezuselves ir 








ae 





. hailed with genuine joy by every living creature, except 
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raw-headt-an-bloody- bones style, awaited his return to 
consciousness. As he began rousing hi:oself, they lighted 
some huge,torches, and also set fire to some bundles of 
straw and three or four rol's of brimstone, which they 
had placed in different parts of the cavern. The pedlar 
rubbed his eyes, and seeing and smelling al) these 
evidences of Pandemonium, co cluded he had died, 
and was now partaking of his finaldoom. Bui he took 
it very 8 spe ee tor he complacently remarked to 
himself: ‘In hell—just as I expected |’” 


Gen. Parmer made an address to upwards of 
four thousand emancipated slaves in Louisville, 
Ky., on the 1st of January. Alluding to the sys- 
tematic attempts to force the freedmen to work at 
a low rate of wages, he justly remarked: “‘ He 
that compels the black man to work for half price 
compels the white man to do the same. The in- 
terests of the black man are therefore the interests 
of every white man in the country.” Every com- 
bination to control the price of labor is radically 
wrong. Let labor command in the market what 
it will fetch. Every man who works is interested 
that the law of supply and demand shall not be 
interfered. with, 











TOWN COSSIP. 


** From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
from 2 degrees below zero to 40 above, is about as much 
of achanve as human nature has a right to expect, or 
is willing to bear within 48 hours, and yet thet is what 
New Yors has hal to bear during the past week. Une 
day Broadway is frozen and deserted, save and exceft 
by some volitary pedestrian, who travels at a dog-trot, 
and doth perpetually blow his fingers; and the next it is 
blooming in the beauty of an Indian summer, and 
crowded by lovely women anf children, almost reject- 
ing their furs. 

‘The relief from this terribly cold weather—of the 
effects of which we give some relation in snother 
column—nage can estimate save those who have ex- 
perienced it, We have our doubts whether it was not 


cornet grocery men, who, of course, felt that the sudden 
changes kept them too busy changing prices... The cold 
snap, instead of having the same effect on their goods 
that it had on all inanimate things, making them a 
degree smaller, produced exactly the contrary effect. 

They imstantly dilated, and half a peck of potatoes that, 
with the thermometer at 40, would not be charged at 
over 25 certs, instantly, on the fall of the instrument to 
zero, swelled to 35 cents, and all things else, especially 
coal, in the same ratjo. The result of this very singular 
operation of the weather is that thousands, as soon as 
the weather grows cold are pinched by it, and, in return, 
pinch themselves. The stout laborer, who has been 
wont to solace himself at noon With a good dinner and 
a warm stove, finds his viands sadly cut down both in 
quantity and quality, and the heat cut off. This is not 
apt to add to his working qualities, to his health, or his 
good humor; but, if it did not occur, how could Teuto- 
nic and Milesian corner grocers grow rich and run for 
aldermen? That’s the question. 

The consequence of this coid weather has been skat- 
ing of every degree, All the ponds are frozen to that 
emphatic iciness, that it is much doubted whether the 
sport cannot be followed straight through the next 
Summer, 

The Central Park comes first, of course, and on its frozen 
waters somewhere about 20,000 people per day disp: rt 
themselves, and freeze their fingers and toes to the 
poetry of motion, while on the drive thousands of gay 
vehicles dash along, or land their fair cargoes on the 
ponds. The Central Park is growing daily as a resort, 
and when it becomes double its present age with the 
Same rate of progression, we wager that it will be the 
fast: st and most brilliant spot in the world—if it is not 
already so, This is what a country friend writes home 
about it, after a study of a few weeks. Parsons and 
parsons’ wives may be seen there in *tashionable 
“drags,” putting ‘‘ three-minute” and ‘“two-forty” 
horses to the very top of their trotting speed, wheel- 
and-wheel with fast actresses; and rich philanthropists, 
who profess to believe that the Republic owes its 
salvation to the negro, driven By black fellows with the 
badge of servitude on their hate and collars, sweep 
along in the same column with gamblers, and painted 
women several degrees below the grades of the demi- 
monde. We speak by the card, for we have seen this 
beautiful moving mosaic half a dozen times within the 
Past month, and are free to say that, so far as outward 
gauds were concerned, it was difficult to distinguish 
piety and philanthropy from profligacy and plunder- 
mongery, or the professional fast women from the 
virtuous matrons «nd maidens who vied with them in 
the theatrical style of their costumes and surrounding. 

To return to skating, we bave not only the Central 
Park Ponds, but a dozen of others about the city, while 
in the city a feature has been made by flooding St. 
John’s Park, in Hudson street, and charging a trifling 
sum for admission, which we take it is the perquisite 
of the park-keper for keeping the place in order. It is 
8 safe place to learn on. 

It is a suyposable case that while this extreme cold 
weather lasts, neither the people nor the authorities will 
think for an instant of the coming cholera, tor coming it 
surely is as certainly as warm weather comes. There are 
a hundred things to correct, buv a few that are impera/ 


| Fecovered, and one child died, and two are still down 
with the sickness. 


This is only one child died! but there are hopes that 
the other two will die; and yet, in the face of this fact, 
we do not hear even the name of the wretch who sold 

| this flour and committed a murder for the sake of 
making perhaps five cents. 

Then We have another case, showing the horrors of 

| ah emigrant ship. We will take this also from the daily 

| press accounts: 


| Horrrere Taiz or Scrrerninc—Criminal Neglect of 
| @ Passenger at Sea—Coroner’s Investigation—Verdict 


ted one of the most revolting cases of neglect and suffer+ 
ing ever brought before the authorities. It a rs 
that the emigrant ship Neptune, of the Liver lack 
Bali Line, Capt. Enoch W. P abody, from Liverpool, 
arrived in the harbor on Wednesday. All of the pas- 
sengers except Mrs. Mary A. Gilroy, 25 years of age, 
were landed at the Battery. This woman, who was de- 
livered of a stil:-born child, on the 9th inst., was left on 
the vessel between decks, without attention of any kind. 
She was not provided with clean clothing or fire. The 
cold was so intense that her wet clothing was frozen to 
| her body, and her premature offspring was left lying at 
| her side. The ship was taken to the foot of Beekman 
street, East river, when officer Daniels, on Wednesday 
| afternoon, learned of the condition of the poor woman. 
Capt. DeCamp, of the 2d Precint Police, laid the matter 
| before the Commissioners of Emigaation, and Mrs. Gil- 
| roy was removed from between decks to the cabin. On 
Wednesday night, a nurse was sent to the ship to etay 
with the woman. Medical attendance was also secured. 
Yesterday Deputy Coroner John Beach made an exami- 
nation of the woman, and found that her lower limbs 
were frozen to the knees, and insensible to the touch. 
Her nose was also frost-bitten. ir. Beach believes that 
her recovery is zmpossible. Coroner Gover having em- 
pannelled a jury, several witnesses were examined, who 
| testified to the above facts. The case was then submit- 
| ted to the jury, and a verdict rendered censuring Dr. 
J. C. Herrick, the ship’s surgeon, for neglecting to 
properly attend Mrs. Gilroy during her confinement. 
Dr. Herrick left for his home at Southampton, L. L, 
yesterday. Coroner Gover has issued a wa1rant for his 
arrest. 

Do we have any faith that this doctor or the captain 
of the ship will be punished? Nota bit! They will be 
held to bail, perhaps, in a couple of thousand dollars, 
= that will be the last of it, even though the woman 
dies, 

Ah! we are a great people, a busy people, and a 
Christian people! 

The theafrical item of the week has been tbe re-ap- 
pearance of Mr. John Owens at the Broadway Theatre. 
Mr. Owens having made his great hit m The People’s 
Lawyer, a play in which there was only one character 
and no construction. This character is Solon Shingle, 
and though the same play, and the same character, has 
been done for a series 0. years, and by a series of actors, 
yetithas never attracted real attention until Mr. John 
Owens introduced it to the New York publ'c, and made 
it entirely his own, playing it 170 consecutive nights. 
Mr. Owens then transported Solon Shingle to England, 
where he was received by the int llectual portion of the 
public,with the highest order of approbation, but they 
instantly dis-associated Solon from the play and em- 
phaticaliy condemned the latter, as the New York public 
would have done if they had not a habit of swallowiug 
everything dramatic that is offered them, without dis- 
tinction. The result of this dis-association was that 
Mr. Owens undertook the reconstruction of the play, 
and we are forced to say in so doing has not bettered it. 
Many of the most telling points have been altered, and 
the play—as we opine—having been jobbed by an En- 
glishman, has words and ideas not recognised among 
us. Of the first we would simply say that we call an 
obligation ee money a note, not a hil, and that we do 
not know such an official as a bailiff, There are many 
other points that are equally bad. We see no relief for 
them but for Mr. Owens to call on the dramatic writers 
of this country, if there are any such, and have a play 
that, while it is really good, will show the capabilities 
he possesses ‘n such a high degree. 

It is needless to say that Solon was received with the 
wildest enthusiasm, and that the theatre is crowded 
every night to its greatest capacity, and will be, without 
doubt, for at least three months to come. 

The Caledonian Club, the representative of the Scots 
in this country, gave a brilliant ball at the City As- 
sembly Rooms, on the night ot the 11th inst. It was 
emphatically one of the affairs of the season, and 
especially showy from the display of the beautiful 
Scottish costumes. The opening of the ball, and the 
entrance of the club is something that once seen will 
hardly be forgotten. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—The people of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, intend to erect a “‘ Memorial Hall’”’ in honor of 
the soldiers from that town who have fallen during the 
war. It is proposed to expend $20,000 upon a building 
having in it a hall, to be let for public uses, the nett 
proceeds to be devoted to the relief ot the widows and 
orphans of deceased soldiers and to the aid of returned 
soldiers in destitute circumstances. 


— The Chicago papers publish broadsides of the 
year’s statistics of trade and commerce. The following 
items are interesting: The money expended on build- 
ings in 1865 was $6,950,000. The total valuation of pro- 

rty is $64,709,177, and the tax levied is $1,294,000. 

he lumber receipts were 614,000 feet, exclusive of 
shingles, laths and telegraph polls. The wool receipts 
were 7,690,000 pounds; hides, 18,000,000; lake fish, 
95,000 packages; coal, 346,000 tons; flour, 1,186,000 
barrels, and wheat, 9,465,000 bushels. 


— A company of gentlemen in Providence have 
organized the “‘ Narragansetg Ciub,’’ which is an as- 
sociation of persons “interested in the preservation 
and dissemination of an early literature not easily ac- 
cessible to general’readers,” and that it proposes to 
reprint several of the rare books relating to Rhode 
Island and orher parts of New England. The first 
work undertaken is a new edition of the writings of 
Roger Williams; to be followed by reprints of the 





tive. Among these we class slaughter houses, and our 
attention has beeu especially called to them from an 
account we read in a Chicago paper of the building of | 
an abaltoir or general slaughiter-house in that city, 
Though the Chicago people have given into the hands | 
of one firm, or company, the charge of these abatoirs, 
& course of which we do not approve, yet even with this | 
disadvantage it is so much bett«r than our way that even 
that were worthy. Among all the nuisances and dang«-rs 
of our streets none are greater than cattl: driving and 
slaughtering. A neighborhood infested by these 
slaught-r houses is not fit for human dwellings, and 


none but the extreme poor will inhabit houses in the | + 


vicinity. We have never yet known one of them to be kept | 
clean, and while they eetroy the physical health@f a | 
neiguborhood, they also destroy its moral prosperity, | 
The killing of the animals has a horrible charm for the | 
children, and during the slaughter on visiting the | 
slaughter houses at such a time it will be always found 
that @ dozen or a score ef the little ones are gatheredy! 
Gazing with intense and horrified eyes on the struggies 
of the dying animals. We hardly bebeve that such a 
sight can improve them, any more than the presence of 
these pest houses can improve our chances of avoiding 
the cholera. There is one more thing we would men- 
tion in connection with this, which is that the cholera 
was first propagazed in the east by the stench arising 
from the decaying offal of animals slaughtered by 
religious devotees, 
y -~ week, in our illustrated itema, we gave an instance 
One of those murders out of the pale of the law;”’ 


or, in other words, murders which th. law cannot take 
— of as such. We will give here one or two more in- 
ances that have happened within the past w-ek and are 


happening every day. 


daily paper: This paragraph we take from a 


POISONED BY THE Ust or Musty FLour.—Information 


cmectaee with the Health Officer yesterday, to the 
- bat an entire family, residing at No. 536 Columbia 
- oat Rad been poisoned by the use of musty flour, 
ght at a neighboring grocery store. The members 
ve ip number—were taken sick with dysentery; two 


works of John Cotton, George Fox and John Clarke. 


The Secretary of War, in compliance with a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, has fur- 
nished the following statement of the number of 
yolunteers called for by the President at various 














periods: . / 
Aggregate re- 
duced to three 
State. Ag: te. yr’s standard. 
Maine.......++++ cocccccccs 71,745 , 
New Hampshire. ~~. 34,605 30,827 
Vermont, ...2 ccccsccsee soe» 35,256 29,052 
Massachusetts.......... o+++151,7 123,844 
Rhode Islan :........++++. 23,711 17,878 
Connecticut ........++++.-. 57,270 60,514 
New York...... Mecccecccess 455,568 380,980 
New Jerse@y....sescscsccees 79,511 55,785 
Ponnasylvania...........++- 366,326 267,558 
Delaware. ......+sssessseses 13,651 10,303 
Maryland. .....0.s2+.eese0s 49,730 20,692 
West Virginia.............. 30,003 27,653 
District of Columbia....... 16,872 11,504 
ONIO. 2... oceeecccececcee se BLI,133 239,976 
DOERAGR, . ccccce ces meeocases 195,148 152,288 
BENGE so cc ccscctee bdocaces 258,217 212,694 
PELL 0 c ccccowwensecees 90,119 80,865 
Wes s cocccocthneccese 96,118 78,985 
GUS, on0.0céducteemeee 25,084 19,675 
OUR a con cesdncncneriis 75,860 182 
BEISSOUEE 6 0 ccdscecscase 108,778 86,192 
ee . 76,540 70,348 
BOMGGS. «cs scésbende 20,007 18,654 
BOGE. . cocnssdanetess 2,753,062 2,129,041 


—— A merchant in Pittsburg, Pa., by the name of 
Shaw, stands charged with having caused the abduction 
of his wife and her confinement in a lunatic asylum, on 
the plea that she was insane and dangerous, 
means he obtained the certificates of two physicians to 


that effect, and « few days since, had the police seize | 
| his B 


her, and, despite the heartrending cries of the helpless 
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against the Surgeon of the Neptune.—Coroner Gover, | 


assisted by Deputy Coroner Beach, yesterday investiga- nearly $1,000 per man, and about $700,000,000 have 





By some | 


woman, she was forced into the street cars and hurried 


to the asylum. 

—— The different railroad com es at St. Louis, 
Mo., have comme running huge four-horsed 
omnibuses, with across the Missis- 
sippi river, on the ice. event is interesting as one 
which does not occur in many years. There is io 
doubt that if iron tracks were laid, the steam locomo- 
tive could cross with equal safety. 

of 


naval captures reaches 


soldiers, the average has been 


been expended in bounties alone. 


—— The Salt Island of Anse, 
Mary’s, Louisiana, and w: 
to the rebels dur 
of pure rock salt 
suriace of 16 feet and of great thickness. 
surrounded by Vermillion Bayou through which vessels 
of 1,500 tons burthen can approach it, 

—— William P. Cooledge and David D. Howes, two 
conductors on the Metropolitan Horse Railroad in 
Boston, were arrested last week, the former on a ch 
of embezzling 40 cents, and the latter 60 cents, from the 
funds of the company. Cooledge was discharged, and 
Howes was fined $15 and costs, from which sent: nce he 
appealed and gave bonds to prosecute his appeal. 

—— A couple in Litchfied county, Conn., had lived 
together for ten years, supposing th lives married. 
Difficulties have arisen, one applied to the court for a 
divorce. Upon investigation it was found out that they 
had never been legally married. Like sensible people, 
they gave up the idea of a divorce and were marri 


—— The Secretary of the Treasury has signed s war- 
rant in favor of Mrs. Lincoln for the sum of $25,000, 
less the amount drawn for his salary in March last. 


—— Practical Science—and especially Chemistry and 
Geology as applied to Agriculture—has lost a useful and 
zealous champion in James J. Mapes, who died in New 
York, January 10th. 


—— Massachusetts sent 159,165 to the war, 
spent $27,705,109, paid interest on all her bonds prompt- 
ly in gold, has her treasury — provided for, and her 
credit unsurpassed, if equaled, by that of any State or 
of the Nation. 


— Secretary Stanton has applied to Congress for an 
appropriation of $100,000 to purchase Ford’s Theatre, 
to be fitted up for the custody of papers rela to sick 
or wounded soldiers during the rebellion, and to hos- 
pitals, and the operations of the medical and surgical 
departments of the army. 

— The Petersburg (Va.) Express says: ‘‘ Butler’s 
celebrated tower near Bermuda Hundreds, from which, 
for s0 many months, lynx-eyed sentinels pried into the 
movements of the Confederate troops, was sold at pub- 
lic auction for the sum of $5. There were at lezst 30 
cords ot good timber in the structure. 


— Peter Klasser, of Waukesha, Wis., killed himself 
by drinking whiskey that had stood in a copper kettle 
eeveral days, at Plum Creek. He died in halt an hour, 
and a man who drank with him died in an hour, and 
his wife, who drank but little, came near dying. 


— A Charleston editor, having received from a 
Northern city a proposition to publish certain advertise- 
ments and take his pay in hoop skirts, replies, that 
** Hoop skirts wi!) not cover our nakedness, Perhaps if 
you were to make some proposal to accompany th m 
with cloth suffici nt to fill up the interstices, they might 
be mage serviceabie.”’ 

—— The latest sensation in Chicago, IIL, is the elope- 
ment of a young and pretty married woman with two 
married men, either old enough to be her father. These 
Lotharios sold their families into beggary, and borrowed 
several thousand dollars of their triends. 


— Some relics of slavery stil] remain in the South. 
A few days ago five negroes, convicted of various petty 
crimes, were placed in a chain-gang and set to work on 
the public streets. The authorities, however, declare 
they will serve white and black offencers alike. 


—— The selling of colored people in Delaware for a 
term, of ycars, as a punishment for crime, the Wilming- 
top Republican says: “is now.a face. Four persons 
were sold a few days since, ani brought from 12 to 15 
cents each, and their purchasers immediately let them 
go.” P 

—— The Insurance Companies of Montreal have given 
each member of the fire police of that city, a free policy 
of insurance for $1,000, and to that they have added the 
promise of $5 each per week in case of accident received 
at fires. This is for their good conduct as firemen. 


—— In Boston there are in full operation 14 
gambling establishments and many minor ones, the 
annual profits from which to the proprietors are - 
mated at from $300,000 to $500,000. 


—— Miss Hanna J. Duke, the Iowa giantess, weigh- 
ing 585 pounds, was married in Philadelphia, to a Mr. 
Rein, who weighs 140 pounds. The Siamese twins were 
the groomsmen. 


Foreign-—a little brochure has been issued at Paris, 
at the low price of 50 centimes (10 cents), giving a his- 
tory of popular subscription in Paris to the Lincoln 
medal. m this we learn that it is intended to pre- 
rs. Lincoln on the 14th of April, 
of the assassination. Ihe brochure 
je de la Liberté, and contains, be- 

corre spon in relation to 
the medal, a biography of the late President. ’ 

— A new song announced in London is, The Van- 
quished Banner: a Song of the South. The music is 
by Sir Henry 

—— Several extremely curious experiments have been 
made in Paris on the effects of santonic acid (an extract 
of the flowers of saniolina). When a dose of about ten 
centigrammes is taken, a kind of intoxication is pro- 
duced, which causes all objects to appear yellow to the 
patient; and when about fift-en centigrammes are taken, 
the same objects appear violet-colored. 

—— The total number of pau in England and 
Wales, on the ist of last July, was 891,291, or 1 in 22 of the 
population. On the Ist of July, 1864, the correspondi 
number was 911,877. Of the former number 233, 
were able-bodied persons, exclusive of vagrants. 


—-The London Ezaminer, iv, @ in a strong 
plea for universa) suftrage, asks why, in the name of 
common sense, should machanics and artizans be ex- 
cluded? and adds: wn gh Ln men by 
their legitimate avocations, as far as it is ble to do 
80; and we say, with confidence, that there is more of a 
moral right to vote acquired by a man out of the 
fession or handicraft he has spent his youth and 
in mastering, than out of any statutable number of 
bricks, rafters and flags, in the midst of which he may 
happen to sleep.” 

— A statue of the Empress Josephine is about to be 
set up in a place in Paris, formed by the junction of the 





sent the mecal to 





new Bo Beaujon and the Avenue J 
te the bridge of the The satne tatty 
Dubray, and r ta the EB in court 


Y v costume, 
having in her right hand a rose, and in her left a minia- 
ture of the Emperor, her husband. The statue, with 
its pedestal, measures nearly 12 feet in height. 


— The erce of the world ts estimated to require 
3,600,000 able-bodied men to be constantly traversing 
the ocean, of whom 7,500 die year. © amount 


of property moved on the water is from $1,500,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000, and the amount annually lost by the 
pad mms of the sea averages $25,000,000. 


—— Queen Victoria always sends a gift of £3 to any 
poor mother in her dominions who may give birth to 
triplets. The successtul candidate for the money 
is the wife of James Gibson, s weaver of Kilbarchan, 
Scotland. 


—— A Parisian, named Jared, surnamed Jules, has 
sued a spinster. of high social status, for a comgsenign 
bill, the item of which was a dozen of Email, or Fnamel 
of Paris. Im the course of the trial, old Jared, a de- 
formed quasimodish character, stoutiy affirmed that 

moll de Parise was used by ali the beauties of the 


| would give his testimony. 





reat; fiicluding the Empress, He was snuisoed at 

jlence, but the aged enameler 
would circ nis testimony. ‘The thing got into the local 
Teports and fewilletons e Empress’s erents. 
stormed ; the Emperor ?ather liked it; all the public 
joked and made merry, and@ now we know where the 
complexions came from. Ladies, you must needs have 
recourse to beautifiers, but do not touch ink ; it will 
spatter yon. 








SLEICHING.—_THE CITY AND THE 
COUNTRY. 


Boru town and country have their attrac- 
tions at every season. In the summer they beth bloom, 
and the can’t-get-aways have enjoyments among the 
bricks and mortar ¢uring the heats of August, that are 
hardly surpassed by rustling ves, murmuring 
streams, cool breezes and musical birds. In the winter, 
while the city has its hundred attractions away from 
home, the country is limited in that line, and is thrown 
more upon the happy trifles that gather about even the 
homeliest hearths. 

But when the snow and the ice comes, then both town 
and eountry are on a level. Then the skates and sleighs 
come ctit, and are rubbed: up. The fiddlers put fresh 
grease on their ¢lbows, and the rural taverns build good 
fires, and put their latders into respectable eondition, 
knowing that they will certainly be subjected to an 
irruption of sleighers and skaters, and that they always 
come with dancing, eating and drinking proclivities. 

Is there one Goth among us that does uot look back 
on the homely country sleigh-ride—that does not re- 
member the straw-filled box, the great coats, blankets, 
chatting girls, the happy beaux, the flying horses, the 
waifing supper, the merry music, and soforth, or, as 
some happy swain has expressed it to his lady-love: 


** Sweet Susy Brown! my pretty one! 
I’m stire you must remember— 

If not for love, at least for fun—~ 
The sleigh-ride in December; 

When all the belles anid all the beaux, 
In spite of frosts would go forth, 

And squeeze beneath the buffaloes, 
Each others bands, &c. 


Can any cit up aleighing bring the solid enjoy- 
ment of that aa jollification? Can al) the style of 
$5,000 teams, gorgeous eo suppers at Delmonico’s, 
and costly robes, equal it, Never! Education but makes 
us blasé, and whether we can, after twenty years of city 
dissipation, again enjoy the homely pleasures of our 
rural youth or not, we never ean forget them, or cease 
to take delight in the recollection of them. Even the 
memory of the mishaps have a charm which all the 
smooth drives of the city cannot equal for a moment. 

We, who know that, in twenfy-four hours after the 
fall of evem the heaviest snow im and about the city, it 
will be packed for miles upon miles, and splendidly 
useable, even for the most delicate navigation, can 
hardly realize the difficulties that sometimes in an extra 
snowstorm beset the seekers after s'clch rides in the 
country. In the town, before enough has fallen to fairly 
cover stones, everything that go apon runner: 


is out, and 
“ Ringing, swinging, 
Dashing they go, 5 
Cail Over the crest of the beautiful snow, 
n' 


« Snow 80 When it falls from the sky, 
Is trampled and tracked by the crowd— ? 
Trampled and tracked by the thousands of feet rushing 


by, 
Till it blends with the horrible filth of the street,” 


Or if not in that state, is well packed and in good going 
dition anywhere within the bills of mortality, before 
e flakes have ceased to quiver through thé air. 

Ih the country it is different, and the sleighing party 
must calculate on all the mishaps and difficulties of 
drifts, depth and heavy loads. They must expect ruts, 
holes, sweeping winds, and ap occasional upset, if not 
an absolute snowing up, and a necessity to lay by until 
aid can be had, or the tail is over, all of which only adds 
to the zest of the affair. But in good time come the 
days when the roads are fairly broken, and then the 
music of the jingling bells is heard from hill to valley, 
and the merry laugh goes up on the frosty air or the 
moonlight, and many a contract for life is made under 
the buffaloes, or by the bridges, under the stimulation of 
taking toll. Bless the inventor of snow, and, secondly, 
the inventor of sleighing. 








Mr. SrerpuHen Massett has been very suc- 
cessful before the “‘ Press Club” of Philadelphia. He 
drew a crowded house. The Philadelphia IJnqutrer 
says this of him: 

**Last evening, at the Assembly B a large 
audience greeted Stephen Massett, Esq., in his lecture 
delivered under the auspices of the Prese Club. As 
*Jeemes Pipes, of Pipesville,’ his serio-comic addrese 
on ‘Drifting About; or, Sketches of Travele on Many 
Lands,’ replete with anecdotes, puns and witticiems, 
was heartily received, liberally cheered and loudly 
laughed at. 

“The lecturer humorously described the many disad- 
vantages under which he labored in submi his ad- 
dress to his friends. Each criticised it from his own 
stand-point, and he was well nigh distracted in trying 
to reconcile their different views, but was now satisfied 
to trust it to the verdict of the public. 

“ He had traveled throughout the many its of in- 
terest ip the world, and perpetrated ous practieal 
jokes therein. He had been fond, always, of the sea, 
and of all those whe came to see him. The first thing 
in sailing, was to heave the anchor, and it was strange 
that a ship should begin tc move by having the heaves. 
A whistle, a tol) of the bell on board a ship, and we are 
now off; not like the old time, when the old tare sang 
their songs to the hoisting of the anchor, and the 
discordant orders of the officers broke in upon their 

* 


voices. 
“The — happily portrayed the proceedings of a 
meeting, in California, to take into. consideration 
the it state of the nation’s troubles. The various 
ers were humorously described, and tneir cha- 
racteristics of voice and manner were givev with lanch- 
able effect. The question was finally put, but be might 
ey © lain it here as to pick out from a con- 
the subject before the House, 
“The touching poems of ‘ Beautiful Snow,’ and ‘ The 
Vagabonds,’ were recited with pathetic and impressive 
effect. 


“Twelve years ago he had started for San Francisco, 
that great which, in his boyhood, had ne buildings 
and no name, and found its streets lined with ware- 
houses, and business spreading abroad its many in- 
terests. What would not the Pacific Railroad make of 
it! Imitations of Madame Anna mew and E.\win 
Forrest, in contrast with the reading of the sorrowful 
death of Joe, in Bleak House, vividly — the 

ers of imi the er . Their ilus- 
ation of different emctione will serve as op index of 
the unconnected, diversified materials oi which the dis- 
course consisted, flavored with stories and ballads."’ 


Mr. B. 8S. Ospon, who Will be remembered 
as the nava) editor of the New York Herald, has again 
his Bureau of Maritime and Nava) Information, 
No. 13? Nassau street. The aim of the bureav is to 
furnish reliable facts, dates and ail information pertain- 
ing to the Navy, Mercantile Marine and Revenue Servite. 
It proposes to answer all questions about individuals 
that are or have been in” service, and to render al! 
aid to such as have claims on the Government crowing 
from the navy. To reach this information or assistance, 
a fee of one dollar must be remiited. We think the 
institution is needed, and will fili a known void. 


Jones is a strong believer in guardian angels, 
“If it were not for them,” he asks, “‘what would keen 
from rolling out of bed when they are fast 





asleep ?”’ 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
FASHIONS. 


No. 1.—The Blan- 
chette paletot of gray cloth 
defines closely the figure. It 
is trimmed with three rows 
of narrow galoon, headed 
with a row of loops formed 
of the same galoon. The 
trimming is put on so as 
to simulate revers in front 
and so’as to form pockets 
on the sides. 

No. 2—The Ural paletot is o 
tight fitting black cloth, with 
two seams down the centre 
of the back, united by cord, 
terminating in tassels. The 
trimming consists oi a bias 
band of black silk put on in 
waves, stitched with the ma- 
chine. 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5, are Even- 
ing dresses, from the estab- 
lishment of Madame Mc- 
Keague, 105 Brevoort Place 
10th street), New York. 

No. 3 is a skirt of white 
illusion, ornamented to the 
waist with graduated puffs, 
separated by rows of narrow 
ponceau velvet. The tunic 
is also of illusion, bordered 
with rich chantilly lace, 
headed by a band of ponceau 
satin. At the back is a sash 
with three pointed ends of 
ponceau satin, edged with 
narrow lace. They are gradu- 
ited in width and are lined 
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those upon the skirt. The 
front of the corsage is open 
in the shape of a V, and is 
composed of illusion. Tiny 
fan-shaped sleeves, with a 
tew flowers on one shoulder, 
make up a toilet unique in 
its daintiness and purity. 
Nos. 6 and 7.—Back and 
front of the Parepa -paletot. 
It is made of a superior quali- 
ty of cloth and defines, with- 
out fitting closely to the 
figure. It is trimmed up 
both back and frent, as well 
as around the bottom, on 
the shoulders and sleeves, 
with fringe of two widths, 
and also with wide and nar- 
row beaded galoon. Tassels 
ornament the garment, 
which is cut pointed, both 
front and back, and opens 
midway up the skirt. 


THE COLD SNAP. 


Certain portions of 
the Northern States have just 
passed through a few days of 
the most fearful and intense 
cold that has ever been re- 
corded, When it is under- 
stood that in some parts of 
Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, the thermometer has 
marked 30 degrees below 
zero, some estimate may be 
formed of the terrible suffer 





3. SKIRT OF WHITE ILLUSION. 


with white satin, edged with 
narrow lace, headed with a 
puff of illusion. These ends 
are up, over the tunic, 
and are in place by rich 
pendant ornaments. Low 
corsage, with a pointed ber- 
tha of illusion edged with 
marrow lace, headed by a 
band of poncedu satin. Puffed 
short sleeves. 


. 

No. 4 is a skirt of white 

silk, edged with a flounce ot 
Cluny guipure. Over-skirt 
of white tulle, with a gauf- 
fered flounce of the same, 
bound with bine velvet. The 
fiounce is headed with six 
rows of narrow blue velvet. 
The corsage, with short 
basque, is of blue velvet, with 
long tabs of same falling on 
both side#of the skirt. The 
front of the corsage is of 
tulle, strapped across with 
bine velvet covered with 
Cluny inserting, which trim- 
ming also forms -bretelles 
and borders the tunic and 
side tabs. Silver drop but- 
tons edge the latter, and sil- 
ver tassels on the poinis of 
tabs and basque complete 
this tasteful and elegant 
toilet. 

No. 5 is a white silk slip, 
covered with a skirt of plain 
white illusion, with aipufing 
around the bottom of dotted 
illusion, kept in place by 
ruches of white and mauve 

. Over-skirt of dotted il- 
luBion, looped back on one 
side with an exquisite bou* 
quet of white roses, and on 
the other by ruches of white 
and manve silk. The cor- 
sage and basque are of white 
silk, edged with lace and 
headed with a ruche to match 


4. SKIRT OF WHITE SILK. 


6 AND 7, FRONT AND BACK 





VIEW OF PAREPA PALETOT., 


ing that must have arisen 
from its intensity. 

But it is in a great city 
like New York that the cold 
must be experienced to re- 
alise the effect. Here, in the 
midst of our hundreds of 
thousands of poor, the suffer- 
ing is the greatest, and yet 
least heard of. In the late 
terrible cold there were 
many deaths, but the most 
fearful were those where wo- 
men were the victims. In 
a house in Baxter street 
the lowest of city slums, a 
woman, named Oakley, was 
left to take charge of a blind 
female. During the night 
of the 7th she was stricken, 
and in the morning was 
found dead and stiff on the 
floor, where she had got 
from her bed. Another case 
was thet of Mrs. Lafferty, in 
53d street, who was found 
frozen and dead, with her 
baby clasped to her breast, 
and 80 stiff that it required 
the efforts of two men to ge 
the child, which was still 
living, from her clasp. 

Those who were through 
the night of the 7th and 8th 
exposed fealised it dread- 
fully. Car and omnibus 
drivers were especial instan- 
ces, and there are several re- 
corded cases of their suffer- 
ing, and through both day 
even the ordinary predestri- 
an¢ were awakened to scme 
sense of a North Pole climate, 
by finding themeelves sud- 
denly with frosted feet, 
hands or faces, and speech- 
less from its intensity. On 
the ponds, at the Centra 
Park and the neighborhood 
of the city, the ice forme 
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‘solidly in a few hours, and «skaters, even in the coldest 


hours of the following days, flocked in thousands to the 
sport. 

‘The oldest inhabitant” asserts that nothing any- 
where like it has been known since the night of the 
great fire in December, 1835, and even then the ther- 
mometer only indicated 5 degrees below zero, almost 
summer heat to the present experiénce. Such as keep 
a record declare that the last weather that was of the 
same grade was in 1806, when the North River froze 
sufficiently solid to hold teams crossing to the Jersey 
shore. 

In the present case the cold was accompanied by a 
high wind, and the boats crossing the rivers were, by 
the flying of the frozen spray, covered with a mass of 
ice, which, however picturesque it may have been, did 
not add to the convenience or safety of their voyages. 

We believe in the old saying, that ‘‘a green Christmas 
makes a full churchyard,”’ and we pray, in the winter 
time, for a clear, bracing cold; but the late cold snap is 
giving us more than we prayed for, and our prayer is 
now that we may never again have to record such fearfal 
weather as that of the 7th, 8th and 9th of January, 1866. 





THE REV. J. W. CUMMINGS, D.D., 
Of St. Stephen’s Catholic Church. 


A creat man and a good has passed away 
‘rom among us in the person of Dr. Cummings, one of 
the most popular of the Catholic clergy of New York. 

Dr. Cummings was 4 representative man ng the 
native ministers of the country. Born in April, 1814, 
at Washington, D. C., he passed, owing to peculiar 
domestic arrangements, the greater portion of his 
earliest youth under the immediate control of his 
mother, and in her society almost exclusively. Having 
removed to this city, his mother*secured for him a 
preparatory course of training here, and, subsequently, 
at a college near Nyack, on the Hudson, after which he 
was sent to Rome, to be thoroughly grounded and cul- 
tured in the faith, and fitted, under the auspices of the 
Propaganda, for the ministry here. It was there thal 
Dr. Cummings laid up that store of theological and 
practical erudition for which, in later years, he became 
distinguished. Having graduated with the highest 
bonors, receiving irom the Propaganda the honorary 
degree cf D.D., he returned to this country, and was 
at once stationed, in 1847, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in 
Mulberry street. After a long and successful career 
there, he moved to a school-house, which he had built, 
on 27th street and Madison avenue, leaving that to erect 
St. Stephen’s Church, on 28th street, of which he con- 
tinued the pastor until his death. 

Dr. Cummings was a plain and practical man.* His 
polemical abilities and powers of rhetoric were univer- 
sally recognised. He was a thorough Italian scholar 
and poet, a perfect linguist, an accomplished musician, 
and familiar as well with the lighter branches of modern 
science as with the more profouni, As a minister and 
speaker, be was greatly beloved and very popular. 
Singularly free from bigotry and asceticism, he found 
friends in the ranks of every denomination and amony 
all classes of men. He was an attractive lecturer, a 
successful writer, and ap intelligent and agreeable com- 
poser. He was liberal in his ideas and benevolent in 
his action, conscientious to a fault and tolerant to a 
degree. The doctor’s aptitude and fondness for music 
were of great advantage to the church, and resulted in 





THE GREAT MEETING AT THE COOPER 


church music and ecclesiastical ritual. 





had been troubled during the past year with dropmcal 
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Dr. Cummings, who resided at No. 80 East 29th street, | 


THE LATE REV. J. W. CUMMINGS, OF ST. STEPHENS ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, TWENTY- 
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many practical and valuable suggestions concerning | tendencies, but was enabled, with comparative ease 


| down to Christmas last, to attend to the duties of his 
office. A few days since he caught cold, and was some- 
what inconvenienced by its consequences, 80 much 80 
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> 
that Qn the night ofthe 2d inst. his friends were greatly 
alarmed. He was somewhat easier on the next day, and 
sat in his room surrounded by his family and friends, 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn, his assistant. Suddenly, with 
¢ an instant’s warning, he placed his hands upon his 
breast, and fell dead before them. 
To the poor his loss is irretrievable, and only those 
who have known him can understdfid the social yoid 
made by his death. 





THE CREAT MEETING TO ENDORSE 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


An immense meeting of citizens was held on 
Saturday evening, the 6th inst., in the large hall of the 
Cooper Institute, for the purpose of expressing their 
sympathy with the South American republics, and to 
give their emphatic support to the Monroe doctrine. 
The platform was handsomely decorated with the ensigns 
of the United States and Mexico. A tribute to the me- 
mory of Henry Winter Davis, the great advocate ot the 
Monroe Doctrine, appeared on a mourning transparency 
over the speaker’s desk, and above all these, running 
the entire width of the stage, was a streamer, bearing 
the following, in bold, black letters; *‘ Heroic Santo 
Domingo! Chile! Pera! Mexico! It they have not 
conquered, they will conquer !’’ 

Among those on the platform was Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Hon. 8. 8, Cox, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Peter Cooper, Hon. 
E, G. Squier, and others. 

Mr. Squier dd the meeting to order, and, in the 
course of his remarks, he paid an eloquent and touch- 
ing tribute to the late Henry Winter Davis, as the great 
supporter of the cause of republics on this continent. 
Wm. Cullen Bryant was made chairman. Speeches 
were made by Sefior Mackennay Mr. Bryant, Hon. 8. 8. 
Cox and Theodore E, Tomlinson, the sentiments of 
which were responded to with immense enthusiasm. 
After which, resolutions of respect to the memory of 
Henry Winter Davis, who wagto have been their chaiz- 


man, and the meeting adjourned, to mect again at the 
call of the committee, 

_ It was a most | ositive proof of the public pulse, that 
indicated, without a chance of mistake, that tiie cause 
is one dear to the American people. 








A Larenary Brrer Brr.—Mr. Fields, a Lon- 
don bookseller, is known for his wondertul memory and 
knowledge of English literature. It ig said that, when 
any author in the neighborhood is at a loss for a par- 
ticular passage, he goes at once down to the “ book 
store ’’ tor the desired information. One day, at a din- 
ner party, a would-be-wit, thinking to puzzle Mr. Fields 
and make sport for the company, announced prior to 
My. Fields’ arrival, that he had bimself written some 
poetry, and intended to submit it to Mr. Fields as 
Southey’s. At the proper moment, theretorg, after the 
guests were seated, he began: “‘I’riend Ficlds, I have 
been a good deal exercised of late, trying to find out in 
Southey’s poems his well-known lines running thus: 
—repeuting the lines he had composed—can you tell us 
about what time he wrote thom?” “Ido not remember 
to have met with them before,’ replied Mr. Fields; 
‘“‘and there were only two periods in Southey’s life 
when such jines- could possibly have been written by 
him.” ‘‘ When were those ?”’ gleefully asked the witty 
questioner. “Somewhere,” said Mr. Fields, “about 
that early period of his existence when he was having 
the measles and cutting bis first teeth; or near the close 
of his life, When his brain had softened, and he had 
fallen into idiocy. The versificution belongs to the 
measles period, but the expression clearly betrays the 
idioti¢e one.’”’ The questioner smiled faintly, but the 
company roared, 
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THE SULTAN. 
BY ADA VROOMAN. 


Power, and beauty, and gold are mine. 
My seat is the highest, my drink is wine. 





The gold and the power were mine by rig 
The beauty, I won in Fate’s despite. 


My cheek grew pale with my soul’s disgust ; 
No heart to love, no friend to trust. 


I tore the jewels from brow and wrist ; 
Diamond and pearl and amethyst. 


Flung by the robe of Asian silk, 
The gossamer sashes white as milk, 


Then smiled to see a Sultan stand, 

A seeming tiller of the land. . 
The day went by, the night came down ; 
I slipped the palace, I gained the town, 


Unknown I walked fsom street to street, 
And found my freedom strangely sweet. 


At last I spied a door ajar, 
From which a lamp’s light, like a star, 


Shone out across the summer night, 
To guide the expected feet azight. 


A sudden fancy fired my brain. — 
*T am not’ lord,” I said, “in vain.” 


My right to know who waits within— 
So let my night’s romance begin. 


The threshold crossed, a corridor, 
I found, ran straightly on before. 


This trod, with cautious feet I stopped, 
Before a curtain halfway dropped. 


With beating heart, and eyeballs keen, 
I peered the amber folds between. 


lilih il’ Allah! I have lied, 
If what I saw I car describe. 


Asleep upon a silk divan, 
The fairest girl of Ispahan. 


And as I gazed, my brain went round— 
Whose pearl had I so strangely found? 


Whose ?—mine, I langhed beneath my breath, 
For other claimants—certaindeath. 


I dropped the curtain; gained the street, 
And then the palace ; never feet 


Did better service. Fled.an hour, 
T had the girl within my power— 


My power! oh fool, you cannot take, 
The dead within your arms, or make 


A statue speak, or kiss, or thrill— 
Can only curse, and love it still. 


That hour she died, and this, my heart, 
Broke when they tere my arms apart 


The third morn. Turns the world around, 
In vain, since she is in the ground. 


Second Marriage. ; 

Dear Mary, I would have written to you before, 
but it is only now that I am calm enough, after 
my great grief—to give you the history of the last 

ear. 

i Listén! You remember hearing that there was 
a friend of poor Frank’s who stayed with us about 
threé weeks at M——. I may as well describe 
him to you at once, for he is to be my second hus- 
band. I dare say you will think me light and un- 
feeling when you read this, but you would not 
long think-so, if you could only now look in on my 





‘thin pale face and trembling hand. I hate this 


man, so that it will require an effort to describe 
him to you impartially. 

People call him handsome. I do not know that 
he is not so; there seems to me to be in his face 

mind, soul--something more than earthly, 
and which terrifies mew He is in the House of 
Commons, and people make a great fuss about 

i I never read them. 

This man—Richard Thorne is his nanj—came 
to stay with us for two months. My husband was 
then stationed at M——, and we occupied a pretty 
little house near the barracks. Mr. Thorne was 
at first agreeable, and pleasant in his manners 
and conversation, though there was always some- 
thing abeut him so superior to either Frank or 
me, that I was uncomfortable in his presence— 
never at ease. lrank used to tease me about it, 
say “I was in love with this wise man, this philo- 
sopher” (he ciilled him) “and that I would end 
by getting wise myself, and looking down on my 
poor blundering Captain of Dragoons.” But he 
knew better—he knew that I had never loved any 
body but him, and never would. 

Suddenly Mr. Thorne became very still and 
grave, and left us at the end of three weeks. I 
questioned Frank about the reason for his leaving, 
but he would never tell me—only looked grave 
when his name was mentioned, and swore that he 
was the noblest fellow who ever had lived. 

Tt was not till my husband was on his death- 
bed that I saw him again. I would not believe 
that Frank was going to die, but he called me to- 
him one day and told me I must promise to marry 
again. I told him, in a storm of grief and tears, 
«No, that would never be.” Then he reasoned 
with me—told me how he had ran through what 
Little fortune had belonged to him, and I would be 


"listless and uncaring as if this was not to be one 





left quite penniless ; told me that [ could not take 
up the old business of teaching while I had our 
little baby to care for. 

I would not listen. I said that if God would 
not let me die too, then I would work for mysell, 
but never would I be the wife of any other man. 

At last the doctor said that it was impossible 
for Frank to recover. I ‘would not believe, even 
then. I must hurry over the saddest part of my 
story. 

It was twilight in the spring. I had left Mr. 
Thorne in the sick room. - My husband had sent 
for him as soon as the doctor gave his verdict. I 
was standing by the open dvor to breathe the 
fresh air, when d felt a hand on my shoulder, and 
this man said, “Quick! Come, quick!” Almost | 
before he had time to turn from the door, I was 
at, Frank’s bedside. . 

*Ruth,” he said, ‘“‘ where is Thorne ?” 

“Oh, Frank, I do not know, I am here. You 
do not want any other one.” I felt jealous that | 
he should care to have any one but me near him, 
but he said again: 

“‘Whel is Thorne? Where is Thorne?” 

He answered for himself as he came in the door: 
“T am here.” 

There = a hastiness of expression in the man’s 
voice, a kind of trembling expectation. My hus- 
band spoke again : 

‘Ruth, I am dying; promise me that you will | 
be his wife.” . 

“No,” I said, “‘I will never marry.” 

“Ruth, come here—let me die in peace—pro- 
mise! promise |” 

“Oh, Frank, for God’s sake send him away. Let | 
me stay with you alone. I can never, never, | 
marry again |” 

“T do not ask you to love him, my poor unpro- 
tected darling. Only let him give you his name, 
his protection. He has loved you so nobly—pro- 
mise, promise—then I will send him out of the 
room—then we can be alone. Oh, Ruth, you can | 
comfort me so, if you will only promise.” 

I could not speak, I held out my hand to Mr. | 
Thorne, thinking of nothing but how to comfort 
my husband in this terrible hour. Then Frank 
said : 

“Thorne, swear that you will marry her, even 
though you know that she has no love for you. 
She will fulfil her promise ; only one thing, if she 
should love any one else.” 

Tn such case she shall be released.” 

“God bless you, dear friend ; and you will pro- 
vide a safe home for her till this year is over ?” 
He bowed his head, then touched my husband’s | 
brow with his lips, and went out. 
I stayed there with my husband, with my arms | 
clasped round his neck, until his soul passed me | 
on its way to heaven. 

Of the succeeding days I have only confused 
and disturbed memories. Mr. Thorne placed me 
here with hisaunt. Aunt Eleanor, I have learned 
to callher. I love her. 

My little baby died a month after Frank’s death, 
sol am very lonely. It is beautiful country all 
around here, and I take long, sad walks every 
day. I begged Mr. Thorne not to see me, or write 
to me, till our marriage day. Alas! it is to- 
morrow. 

He left me ten months ago in such grief, that if 
he had been any other man or I any other woman, 
I might have pitied him ; to-morrow he will be 
here. > 

Oh; dear Mary, I am writing recklessly, des- 
pairingly, and even this comfort is taken from me 
—you are going to India, I shall have none to 
speak to of my sorrow, but I shall write to you a 
little every day, and wait for your return to read 
it. Dear aunt Eleanor, I cannot talk to her 
against the nephew whom she idolizes. “If I 
should love any one else I should be released.” I 
am glad that I can never love again. Good-bye, 
dear Mary. Pray that I may soon be released 
from tossing about on the waves of this trouble- 
some world, . 

April 8d.—Alas! he is comjng to-day. Aunt 
Eleanor has begged me to wear white—only 
through the ceremony, ‘she says--and, I have 
yielded, because I would not distress her on this 
last day, so there lies the white dress on the bed, 
and the gloves and. veil. Oh, Frank, I am as 





of the most miserable days of mylife. There, aunt 
Eleanor callsme. I must go dow® to meet him. - 

Ah! good-bye, little room, good-bye all things 
here which I have malapetioly aja hn 
the peaceful, quiet, ve 
passed here with fear, waka tase: bons 
from now, and I shall be his wife. = 

For one thing I must thank him, that he did not 
at our meeting trouble me with any demonstration 
of affection. He led meintoa separate rom, and 


said : 

“ Ruth, dd you love any one?” 

His face was pale as he spoke, and the light 
which flashed upon it as I calmly answered “‘ No,” 
taught me that I was mistaken, and that he still 
loved me, despite his seeming coldness, but he 
hogan Sy eS Se 

* Ruth, I have come to claim promise ; are 
you ready ?” 

“Yes.” 

That was all that passed, and’I have come up to 
get ready. It would be less pain to me if some 
one should come here and put me in a coffin and 
carry me away. There is the carriage at the door, 
and I look down at my white dress and sigh, for, 
alas! I am going in it as his bride. 

THoRNEBOROUGH, April 20th.—I have been here 
a fortnight, and too much bewildered and con- 
fused to write in all that time. I must begin now 
with our marriage day : ; 

After the ceremony was over, and I had put on 
my black dress again, I bade good-bye to dear 
aunt Eleanor on the steps. Then I was overcome, 
and I sat back in the carriage, while the tears ran 
down my cheeks like rain, I was angry, too; for 
there he sat, as calm and immoveable as a marble 





| begin to have yearnings for deep@r and higher 





pillar, with lips compressed, and a frown gather- 








least attempted to soothe me. I began to wonder 


at this strange conduct, and at last, through very | with them. When I had written the invitations he, 


pique, I stopp: | crying. He spoke then: 

“Ruth,” he said, “there is no necessity to dis- 
tress yourself so. Why are you so unhappy ?” 

** Because I om your wife!” . 

“ Listen,” he said, “and let us have no ore 
tears.” 


, | 
(‘ Yes,” I thought, “ he already begins (o make 


himself master.”) 

“Ruth, you are going to live in the-same house 
with me, and people will call you Mrs, Thorne— 
that is the only change in your position. To the 
world we will be husband and wife—I hope that 
you have powers of dissembling sufficient to ap- 
pear an affectionate wife ; to each other we will be 
nothing. Remember, that you are only fulfilling 
a sacred promise which I, but for my own, would | 
never have asked you to fulfil, for I know how 
hard it is for you.” 

We were quiet after that, he and I— an extraordi- 
nary new-married couple. It was nearly evening | 
when he said : 

**Here we are at home! Welcome home, and 
may God make you happy.” 

As the door opened, and he lifted me out, light | 
fell upon his face, and I saw how pale he was, and 
how his lips quivered, I could not, at that mo- | 
ment, help liking him a little, for making me so 
comparatively happy, but I would not let him see 
that. 

Since then we have lived on in peace, he treats me 


| just as I would have him. He never fails to be in 


at mealtimes, and then talks so well and intelli- 
gently that I can but admire him, while, at the 
same time, he has a way of putting me quite at 
my ease, so that I do not realise what a strange 
position we hold to each other. I begin to find 
out that he is delightful for a mere companion— 


things than I have thought of since I was a young 
girl, with the full world, as I felt it then to be, lying 
before me. I gave up all those thoughts when I 
married, dear, bright, careless Frank, who cared 
for none of these things. I am afraid that if Mr. 
Thorne were to go away I should miss him at first. 
I hear him downstairs ; it must be nearly dinner- 
time, or he would not have got back from the 
city. No, it is only four o’clock—I shall not go 
down yet. 

Thorneborough is a beautiful place, situated in 
the midst of woods, and spring flowers are cover- 
ing every hill and valley roundabout. The house | 
is just such a one as I have always longed to live 
in, and I should be perfectly happy if it were not | 
for this man. A great change has come over him, 
he is so perfectly at ease. I believe in my heart | 
that I was right at first, and that he has ceased 
to love mg at all. Heigh, ho! that, at least isa 
blessing! He never joins me except at mealtimes, 
and if [ take my work into the breakfast-room, 
and find him there, he immediately leaves the 
room. He needn’t take the trouble; I’m sure I 
don’t care whether he stays or goes. I have found 
great pleasure in visiting the tenants on the place 
since I came here. “Last night I unexpectedly | 
met him coming out of a cottage, as I was enter- 
ing. He look pleased, and half turned to go in 
again, but changed his mind, and went on his own 
way. Dolcare? I’m glad he did not go in with 
me; I should not have known what to say ina | 
walk home alone with him—it would have been 
awkward. My lord may keep himself away from 
me as much as he choses—that pleases me. 

Last night, instead of going to his own room, 
he sat with me through the evening. It was cold | 
enough for a fire, and the room looked cheerful, 
but he sat on one side of the table, I on the other. 
I was reading when he came in, and though my 
work was there, and I could easily have taken it 





‘up, I would not put down my book, for [ did not 


wish him to see that his being there made any 
difference. Of course it makes no difference, but 
if he had been an indifferent acquaintance I should 
have been more civilto him. Perhaps I was rather 
uncivil ; it would have done no harm, I suppose, | 
if I had tried a little politeness. At any rate, I 


was sorry when he went out, coolly wishing’me | 


good-night, that I had not been more gracious. 
It may be that he will come again this evening. 
I shall not take my book down to the sitting-room 
with me. . . 

23d.—He did not come near me last evening. I 
don’t care for that. He told me at breakfast that 
he would be obliged to leave home on the next 
Wednesday fot twomonths, When will it be next 
“Wednesday ? A’week from to-day. I wonder why 
he is going, Sea he@is going? I am glad 
that lam to Be left at homegfor I like Thorne- 
borough exceedingly, andhim fot atall. I wonder 
what ¢he place will be like when he is not in ji? 
All his people love him so much that I shall have 
to be very attentive during hid absence. Ah, well, 
it is a week yet! 

24th.—_He come again to the sitting-room last 
night. I had my work, and kept my eyes fixed on 
it. I had intended to be polite and talk to hima 
little, but somehow or other I lost all power of 
being entertaining as soon as I heard him come 
in. He spoke first ; 

* Ruth,” he said, “ it will be very lonely for you 
to spend the summer with no one in the house to 
make a companion of, I propose you should invite 
some friend to stay with you.” 

“T have no friends to invite.” 

“J have friends who I am sure you will like, 
and they will make the place gayer for you, 
shall we asked them ?” 

I would much rather have answered “ no, let 
me stay here alone ;” but I did not wish to let 
him think I desired to have any voice in the 
management of matters, so I said: 

* Just as you like.” 

I was angry with myself, even as I spoke, for 
answering so coldly, for his voice had quite a 
tender tone in it when he asked, “‘ Shall we invite 
them?’ He gave me some paper, and I wrote the 
invitations then and there. Goodness knows what 
I am to do with the people when they come, Mr, 


| myself, too, and tal 


' ing on his brow. He might, I thought, have at | and Mrs. Walker, his cousina, and their son; and 


Miss Marion Adams, a young lady, who is staying 


| asi.ed me, if I was sure it would give me pleasure 
| to have them with me, in this lonely home, I had 
| half a mind to say ‘‘ no,” and throw the note into 
the fire, but instead of that I said “ yes,” and 
they are coming ; those people are coming. Oh, 
how much rather would I stay here alone. ‘* The 
whole summer,” he said. Are May and June the 
whole summer? He said he was going for two 
months. I wish he was not going at all, and to 
leave me with these people. That is the stupid 
part of it. I don’t like innovation ; I was doing 
very well, getting used to have him about, now he 
not only goes away, but pesters me with a crowd 
of people I never saw. It would be diflerent if 
it were Aunt Eleanor. Ah, no; it would not do to 
have dear Aunt Eleanor, with her clear eyes, and 
her great love for Mr. Thorne here. What would 
she think of me ? 

26th.—I found myselfwatching for him to come 
to the breakfast-room the night before last. That 
i 


| is mucH the pleasantest room in the house, and I 
| always sit there. He came then; and last night 


he staid away till so late that I was just lighting 


| my candle to come upstairs. 


**Ruth,” he said, “will you go with me to 
church to-morrow ?” 

** Yos, if it is a fine day.” 

**Remember, then, that service begins at half- 
past ten. Good-night, Ruth.” 

**Good-night.” 

I had a mind to hold out my hand to him, but 
did not. I wonder if it will be a fine day to- 
morrow 

27th.—I have been to church with him. Indeed, 
we spent the day together. It looked very cloudy 
this morning, and as we sat at breakfast it rained 
alittle, Pshaw, that little rain wou!d not do me 
any harm. I ry in my own mind, that 
it was going to be a fine day, and as I left the 
room, I said, carelessly : 

“Tam going to get ready for church ; I suppose 


| it is nearly time.” 


Whe : I came down I found him standing at the 
halldoor, He was going to drive himself, and I 
must sit in the back seat. Foolish thing, why did 
he not let John drive? I would have been glad to 
go on with a conversation which began at dinner 
yesterday, and in which I got so interested, as 
quite to forget all ee things: I forgot 

ed better than I ever 
imagined I could. I know that, because there 
was a look of real interest in his face. He listened 
to my ideas on the ‘subject we were discussing 
just as he might listen to some brilliant talker. 1 
slieve I was brilliant for the time, and I felt my 
cheeks burn while he listened. Surely I find a 
new character developing in myself; a character 
which has been asleep under the circumstances of 
my life always before. We did not exchange a 
word till we got to church. Well, he may be as 
quiet as he pleases. I’m sure I don’t care. We 
rode home in the same unsociable manner. I 
believe that he made a few observations on the 
surrounding country, and th.t I answered. He 
has been reading to me this afternoon, He has a 
beautiful voice. I wonder what he will do after 
tea. Go up to his own library I suppose, which 
adjoins his room, and next Sunday . will not 
be here. 

28th.—No, he sat with me again last evening. 
I was tired, and had pulled the sofa out near the 
fire, for it was really cold. He began to read to 
himself after coming in, but I noticed that some- 
times he looked at me as I lay back on the crimson 
cushions, 

* You are not cgmfortable,” he said. ‘Let me 
move the sofa,” and he moved it in such a way 
that I could no longer see him without turning 
my head. 

This is Monday. The day after to-morrow 
he is going away, and on Saturday those stupid 
people are coming. I wish they would not come 
till after Sunday. 

29th.—I find tears in my eyes. What are they 


| doing there? He has said good-bye to me, for he 


is going at four o’clock in the morning. He 
lighted my candle, and stood with bis eyes fixed 
on the floor, as hé said good-bye, and held out his 
hand to me, I am afraid that mine trembled. 
Well, I shall see him pass the window in the 
morning. I like early rising. I shall get up very 
early for the future. 

30th.—Ah, I cannot write to-day. I have 
nothing to write,about. I wish I was sleeping 
underneath the flowers with Frank, instead of 
living here, married to a man whd does not care a 
rush about me. My husband has an unpleasant 
ae for his journey; it is,raining hard, and he 
will be two days on the road. I wonder what he 
is thinking of. Ah, me! how lonely this great 
house is. 

May 5th.—I have been sick for the last few 
days; too sick to writé. The doctor said I was 
threatened with nervous fever, but I think he was 
mistaken. J never get fevers like other 
- ». Never get sick enough, to lic down 
in bed, and ee things. To-day my guests 
have arrived. am glad they did not come 
before Sunday.’ I just managed to get to 
ehurch yesterday, and sat where I sat with 
him last Sunday. I don’t know‘what the priest 
preached about; I tried to listen, but I could 
not. Then tried to think about dear Frank, 
and my little b; oy, but I could not think of them. 
Instead of that, 1 was thmking of Mr. Thorne. 

“He has a fine intellect,” said I to myself, and 
Iam sure a tender heart when he Joves any one. 

I suppose he did once love me, but I have never 
seen any evidence of that. At any rate, that has 
been long over. Over, I fancy, before he came to 
claim me as his bride, according to that unfortu- 
nate promise made to Frank. How Frank loved 
him. He, too, must have had some perception of 
the noble, great spirit, which is too far above me 
to stoop down and care for such an one as I, 
What a grand, calm way he has; what an inde- 
pendent mind, which walks erect and undisturbed 
through all chances and changes—which leaves 
on either side all prejudices, all affectations, with 
a fine simplicity and singleness of purpose, beau- 
tiful to see. 

I have read lately some of his speeches—how 
the people who listen must be stirred by them. 
If he ever comes home again I shall go to hear 
him speak. Home! Yes, surely this is his home 
and mine. Our home, ° 

All this I thought yesterday in church. Of 
course it was foolish in me. Of course I do not 
love Mr. Thorne, but even a stranger must, I 
think, admire some points in his character. [ 
have been sick and depressed, so things have 
more power to move me than they would have, ii 
health. Well, I can write no longer. I must gu 
down and entertain my guests. 

8th.—I have just received a let#r from Aunt 
Eleanor, in which she speaks so lovingly of my 
husband, I keep the letter in my bosom, I love 
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Aunt Eleanor. Now if these stupid people were 
not here, I could run over and see her. No, they 
are really not stupid, but I wish they were away 
for allthat. Mr. and Mrs. Walker are yery agree- 
able, and their son is intelligent and companion- 
able. Marion Adams (my husband knew her be- 
fore he was married) is very beautiful. I am 

lain, She sings beautifully, My voice, after she 

as been singing, sounds like a crow’s. I wonder 
if she will be here on his return; she has very 
sweet ways, but I already see that she is selfish. 
I do not like her at all. But as she is my hus- 
band’s friend, I try to like her. 

28th.—I have become very fond of Mr. and Mrs, 
Walker, but I am sad, nevertheless. My time is 
all taken up through the day, and at night, when 
I wish to write, I fall into such fits of misery, that 
I forget what I am about. 


July 81st.—I have been sick—almost at death’s | 


Mrs. Walker has been as kind to me as if I 
were a daughter. Marion Adams comes in to see 
me once a day. I wish she would stay out. My 
husband wrote to the steward, two months ago, 
that he was obliged to go to France on business, 
and thet he must be very careful to see that I 
“wanted for nothing ” till his rettirn. 

“Wanted for nothing !”” What have I, that I want? 
Last week, when I was so very ill, Mrs. Walker 
wrote to apprise him of my danger. What will he 
care. She says that he will have been dreadfully 
alarmed at not hearing from me for so long a time. 
Poor lady! how little she knows about it. He will 
get that letter to-day, and if he should think it 
worth while to come on, he will be here in a few 


door. 


days. 
home. But, alas! they are not going away till the 
1st of September. p 

August ist.—I have been downstairs for the 
first time to-day. I am getting stronger, but I 
am sorry for that. I should like to be sick when 
he comes home. I wonder if he will come to- 
morrow? How everybody i meet seems to love 
him. Hark! What is that? 

Yes, it was Mr. Thorne. I ran down, and had 
just reached the parlor door when he came in, I 
wished to run across the hall to meet him, but I 
could not move my feet. He came quickly to- 
wards me—I think he meant to kiss me—but I 
turned away. 

“Oh, Ruth!” he said, ‘‘ what a relief te find you 
down stairs; but you look pale, poor child, and 
faint. Let me take you in.” 

I wish I had fainted, so that he might have 
carried me into the parlor. I said: 

*“T have been walking too far to-day. 
very careless in me, for I am not quite strong yet. 
And you, Mr. Thorne; I am sorry that Mrs. 
Walker should have alarmed you about my 
health.” 

“T thank her for writing tome, Ruth. I can 
see, by your appearance, that you must have been 
very’ sick.” 

ly appearance! Ah, yes, he must see that I 
am very pale, and thin—very plain, while that 
beautiful Marion Adams looks more brilliant than 
when she came, with her dark hair and flashin 
eyes, with that rich warm calm in her cheeks, an 
her regal figure, in which one finds no angles, no 
awkwardnesses. He did not offer to kiss me 


again. Stupid, foolish thiug, he might have seen | 


how glad it would make me. 
7th.—Oh, it is dreadful to live in this way. He 
said to me this mornipg : 


} 
** Ruth, becausé thee are people here to observe 


us, it is better that we should act as husband and 
wife in their presence, and be as much together 
as possible,” 

I said “very well,” and so he has adopted a 
manner towards me which, while it deceives others, 
only makes me feel more sharply what a separa- 
tion there is between us. This one thing is quite 
clear, that he does not care for me at all. 

He is passionately fond of music, and Marion 
Adams is singing her beautiful songs from morn- 
ing till night. I wish she would hold her tongue, 
I see them now passing the window arm in arm. 
I wonder where they are going ? 

9th.—I cannot bear this any longer. Last 
night, as he was giving me my candle, I turned 
quite faint and sick. I heard Mrs. Walker say: 

** Look at Ruth, Richard, look at Ruth.” 

He caught me as 1 was falling. As soon as I 
felt ihe least better, I rose up quickly from his 
arm, I was so afraid that he might think I was 
only pretending in order that he might support 
me. I said that I was all right now, and sorry to 
have troubled him. Mrs. Walker told me after- 
wards that she had never seen a woman so eold in 
her manner as I could be sometimes, 

August 12th.—I went in this morning and found 
Marion singing while he sat beside her, with his 
hand covering his eyes. I shut the door softly 
and came away. I wish I had told him that I 
loved-some one else when he asked me that ques- 
tion before we were married. Then he might 
have been happy. Oh, me, if he were only happy 

it would be no matter about me. 

16th.—Frank Walker has returned and brought 
two young friends with him. And they make 
quite a gay parity now. I see them now from the 
window, crossing the lawn. Marion always by my 
husband’s side. I excuse myself always from 
joining these excursions, on account of my weak- 
ness. Mr. Thorne says I am not nearly strong 
enough to go. He offers every day to stay at 
home with me, but as I know that is only carrying 
out the compact between us that we should be 
affectiofiate before strangers, I never accept the 
offer, I know that it means nothing. This morn- 
ing I was getting some sugar out of the sideboard 
when he start ied me by speaking close at my side, 
almost in a whisper : 

“Ruth, may I stay at home With you to-day ?” 

**Oh, no, I would rather not.” 

I shall not interfere with his enjoyments. Poor 
man, he has féw enough--tied to a woman he can- 
not love. Yesterday, Marion and I chanced to be 
opposite the large mirror at the same time. I 
happened to glance up, and caught hereye. Isaw 
what was in her mind, and felt quite defiant 
about it. 

“Marion Adams,” I said, “there is a great 
difference, is there not? ‘Turn round towards the 
window with me. Turn your face towards the 
roses. Mr. Thorne, look at us. What do I look 
like beside this regal girl—is there any likeness 
between us ?” 

“No, Ruth, you are very unlike.” 

Marion pretended to treat it all as a joke, and 
held me there longer than I wished to stay, till I 
felt my cheeks burning as red as hers, and my 
eyes on fire. 

Suddenly she looked into my face.. Perhaps she 
was astonished to find that roses could blvom in 
my cheeks aleo, At any rate, she released her 
hold upon me at once. My husbands eyes fol- 
lowed me. Does he see that I am jealous? 

17th.—I wish they were gone; and yet I dread 
it. Perhaps he, too, will find some excuse for 
going as soon as Marion leaves. 

20th.—Marion ought not to act as she does, 
This morning we were all sitting together, when 
she went to the piano, ad began tosing, with ber 
beautiful tuacs : 


I wish that I could be alone when he comes | 


It was | 


“Canst thou not learn to love me, 
I wl o have loved so long, 
Can nut my sorrow move thee, 
Or the sadness of my song? 


“ My misery is speaking, 
By the shadows on my brow 
God keep thy heart trom breaking, 
As mine is breaking now.” 





—- te escape from the room. Once only I 
raise 
glance of his, which were again immediately fixed 
on the singer. He need not look guilty. He was 
too noble and good to break his promise, but he 
cannot prevent himself from loving another. Oh, 
beautiful heart, worthy of a better fate! But, 
| Marion, you should not sing such songs as those, 
ou only make him more unhappy. ff you were 
1is wife, you would not be worthy of him. Still, 
I pray that you may one day be his wife, because 
he loves you. If he were free, I know that you 
would be glad to marry him, because he has wealth 
and position, and eminence among men. But you 
would not know how to love him; you are too 
selfish. Leaves are beginning to fall earlier than 
usual, and I am growing paler and thinner day 
by day. 
26th.—Yes, every day I am weaker. Yesterday 
he brought the doctor in to see me. 
said to him, before me: 
| “It is not her body, but her mind; something 
| troubles her. You must take her away for a 
change.” 
| When the doctor had gone, he stood by the 
mantelpiece, with his hand over his eyes. 
** Ruth,” he said, “will you go abroad with 


| 


| me ?”? 

“ No.” 

I could not, at that moment, say more. I know 
that he wishes to do all he can for me. He shall 
make no more —s ; things are better as they 
| are. Isha'l go soon to Frank! Will he forgive 

me for carrying into that other world another and 
far greater love than any I have ever felt for him? 
29th.—He, too, grows very sad and pale. Oh, 
Marion, you ought to go away; you cannot love 
him and still stay near him, while you know that 
your presence each day plants @ new pain in his 
heart. I couldn’t doso. Can you not wait? Can 
you not be patient? It will not be long before the 
| last leaves fall. Some of them will fall on my 
| grave, 
September 1st.—Is this the same broken-hearted 
woman who sat here writing twodays ago? AmI 
the same Ruth? Icannotsee towrite. My eyes are 
dizzy, and my hand trembles so that it is hard to 
hold the pen. Ah, I have grown so happy! The 
whole world is shining for me. Now I will try to 
write quietly, and tell you about it, poor little 
| book, who has listened to all my complainings. 

I watched from the window this morning till I saw 
| him crossing the fields with them all, and Marion 
| Adams on his arm. I don’t think he meant to go 

with them to-day, but at breakfast that - said ° 
| “Oh, Mr. Thorne, I am going to hold you to 
; your promise, and you must take me to-day to 
the castle. It is the last day, you know.” 

He looked at me, but I would not see it. 

“Of course he will go, Marion,” I said; “‘ Mr. 
Thorne is not a man who will break his promise, 

under any temptation.” 
| ‘Then I came away and shut myself in my room. 
He came to the door, but I told Anne, who was in 
the room, to say that ‘“‘ Mrs. Thorne was lyin 
down.” I watched till they were out of sight, an 
| then wandered about the halls er Ihada 

great longing to be in some place which belonged 
to him alone. He has a library of his own, in 
which he always sits, when not downstairs with 
the company. It belongs exclusively to him, and 
contains fewer books than the large one down- 
| stairs. The door was slightly ajar, and so I pushed 
| it and wentin. Isat down in his chair, and leaned 
my head against the back—there, where his dear 
head had so often been. I wished never torise out of 
that chair any more. I stooped down and kissed 
the arm of it. Then I put my arms on the table, 
and laid my head on them. i could not help the 
tears, and I cried like a child—cried out, moaned 
and sobbed over myself, as a weary, passionate 
child might moan and sob. I heard no one come 
in, heard nothing, till I felt some one’s arms round 
me, and raised my head to find him kneeling down 
at my feet. 

“My poor Ruth,” he said, “how can I comfort 
you? bh, be sure that I would never have kept 
you to your promise, if I had known how hard it 
would be for you. Oh, be sure that I have tried 
to do all I could for you, even to going away, when 
I found that I could not stay without letting you 
see how dear you were. Child, I would give my 
life to make you Pa You are the only woman 
I have ever loved, and see, I have made you miser- 


” 


able! Tell me——’ 
Here he stopped. I think he must have seen 
some change in my face. He must have seen 





were falling. I know that in my heart there was 
a great astonishment—a at joy. Whether 
these shone out in my eyes, I cannot tell. I know 
| only that he rose up and took me in his arms— 
| that he down then in the chair where I had 
| been sitting with me in his embrace like a child, 
enfolded with a sure protection, He held my 
hand up, and turned the wedding-ring round and 
round on the thin finger. I kissed the ring. 

Now the setting sun shines red on the w He 
has gone to see about our poor, neglected guests, 
who leave to-morrow. They are packing-up for 
their,departure in the morning, and in the even- 
ing FE too, am going away with my husband. In 
all the world there is no woman as happy as I, 
RUTH THORNE. 


Tue Hindoos treat their wives as badly as 
the Christians. We find the following testimony given 
at Bombay by Mrs. Govinda Ragoo : “I am the lawful 
wif the prisoner, Govinda Ragoo. I was married 
to him in my childhood, nine or ten years ago. He is 
a cart driver, and I lately lived with him in a room in @ 
house in Nagpada. On the 5th inst. he did not go to 
work. We went to the room of one Muckabaye with 
whom he had lived. The prisoner then lay down on & 
mat and told me to lie beside him. Ididso. We had 
not been lying an hour when the prisoner took an un- 
tolded turban from the top of a box and tied my feet. 
He did so laughing, He then with the end of the 
turban tied my arms together across my body. I tried 
to resist, but he knelt across my body and kept me down, 
When he had fastened my limbs he led off the end of the 
turban to my hair, to which he fastened it. He did not 
speak while doing so, but was laughing. After he had 
finished tying me he sat down beside me, said : 
‘Will you run away trom me?’ I promised I would 
not. He then said, ‘I will take your fife,’ or ‘I shall 
make you lame, and I do not care if I am hanged for it.’ 
He ordered me to keep quiet; and taking a knife from 
his pocket stabbed me in my abdomer, then on my 


right side, and several times in my body. I attempted 
to cry, but he tried to stuff something in my mouth, 
and put it 





After he had stabbed me, he wiped the 
into his pocket,” 





Between the Covadonga and the Esme- 


; upon by the press of Chile except the naval engage- 
| ment between the Covadongs and Esmeralda. When 


I did not dare to look up, my heart was too full. 
my eyes, to encounter the furtive, guilt | 


| Maipé had both escaped from Valparaiso, fully manned, 
| armed and provisioned for a cruise, Many supposed 


| and destroy Spanish merchant vessels; but others said 


| Chile, and it is only now we learn that, with their secret 
| well kept, a damaging blow has been inflicted by one of 
| them upon the squadron of Spain, and a most mortify- 
| ing one to Admiral Pareja’s pride, if he has any in his 


The doctor | 
| and has a battery of four heavy guns—two 68ths and 


| was principally used by Admiral Pareja as a dispatch 
| vessel. She had been to Coquimbo, and there met the 


something in the eyes, from which no more tears | 


SPLENDID NAVAL ENGAGEMENT 


ralda—The Chilean Victory. * -~ 


Noruinc is spoken about or commented 


the news first reached us of the war between Spain ani 
Chile, aud that Pareja had established a blockade, we 
also heard that the Chilean men-of-war Esmeralda and 


that they had gone into the Atlantic Ovean to hunt up 


they would not be far off, and would be ready to strike 
when the time for action came. The latter were right. 
The Esmeralda is a screw corvette of 16 guns, and the 
MaipG a much smaller steamer. The battery of the 
former consists of medium 32-pounders. Since their 
departure nothing had been sa‘d of their whereabouts, 
nor was it even hinted of their vicinity to the coast of 


composition. 
The Covadonga is a screw gunboat of about 700 tons, 


two 32’s. She was reputed to be of good speed, and 


English mai) steamer bound south, and from 
her received the Spanish admiral’s mail, dispatches and 
money. On the 26th of November the British mail 
steamer Valparaiso arrived at Valparaiso, but no Cova- 
donga was there, although she had left Coquimbo some 
hours in advance of the mail steamer. About the 
time the Valparaiso reached her anchorage the sound 
of a distant cannonade to the northward was distinctly 
heard by those ou board the vesse!s in the bay, and on 
the hills surrounding the city. All were on tiptoe of 
excitement to know what it meant, and the non- 
arrival of the Spanish gunboat only made the excite- 
ment more intense. At 11 o’clock that night, however. 
an express arrived at Valparaiso from the port of Papudo, 
distant 40 miles, dated on board the corvette Esmeralda 
the same day in which her commander, Senor Don 
Juan Williams, announced to the Minister of Marine 
that he had that morning intercepted the Covadonga en 
route from Coquimbo to Valparaiso, and after an 
engagement of half an hour had captured her, she 
having two killed and 14 wounded, while the Chilean 
vessel was without a casualty to record. With the 
vessel he captured as prisoners of war seven officers 
and 100 petty officers and seamen. The following outfit, 
or armament, was also taken: Four heavy guns, as 
above mentioned; 300 rifles, 100 revolvers, 70 boarding 
axes, 200 boarding pikes, an ample supply of shot, 
shell and small arm ammunition, and bunkers well 
filled with coal. The signal pook was also captured. 
Immediately after her capture the Covadonga was taken 
into the port of Papudo, the prisoners landed and 
started to Santiago under a guard, and as the vessel 
was in almost periect order, having suffered but trifling 
damage, she was at once manned and officered by 
Chilenos, and sailed the same night, with the Esmeralda, 
on a cruise. 

The affair altogether was a most creditable one for the 
navy of Chile. It shows that Chile is up and doing, 
that Pareja and his big frigates are in danger, that he is 
liable to be attacked and defeated in detail, and a sense 
of this danger, made doubly strong by this disaster, 
must compel him to coneentrate his forces for mutual 
safety, and in this manner the blockade of all but one 
port will be raised. Even then, when his ships are all 
around him, the iron-clad Neumancia among them, he 
will not be safe, for with their spirits up, and enlivened 
with the late victory, the Chilenos will arrange some 
plan a his forces will be scattered or destroyed. 
No sione be left unturned, now that the ball is fairly 
opened, to give the such a crushing defeat as 
will prevent him in ever showing his nose this 
side of Cape Horn, not oven upon one of his friendly 
errands. 

To say that the news of the victory was received with 
great joy in Chile, is hardly sufficient to describe the 
manner m which it wasreceive@. At Santiago the peo- 
ple went half mad. The flag of the republic appeared 
fi on every house, bands of music paraded the 

t and crowds of people joined in singing the na- 
tional hymns arfd songs in praise of their victorious 
commander, his officers and crew. A solemn Te Deum 
Archblahop of Santiagn, and the Preebinns san ah ee 

Op oO , an e ani e 
high officials of the 





cognition that the triumph was due to Him who fighteth 
for the just cause.” After this ceremony the President 
called the Senate together, and immediately promoted 

r Williams to the rank of post captain, and 
raised ow § officer one grade, and the poopie of Santiago 
comme: & subscription for a sword of honor for Cap- 
tain Williams, and it will be one worthy of a generous 








THE REFORMED ROBBER. 


In the year 1810, Father Raphael, an eccle- 
siastic of Orne, Normandy, was one day sent for into 
the country to prepare a highwayman for death. The 
criminal was not more than two or three and twenty, 
with an in physiognomy, and had been seduced 
by bad company. He had frankly confessed all the cir- 
cumstances of his guilt; his chains were already taken 
off, as usual, previous to his execution; and as there 
was no convenient place in the prison, the clergyman 
and the culprit were shut up in a small chapel, which 
stood detached from any other buildings, at the ex- 
tremity of the village, and received all its light from an 
aperture in the middle of the vaulted roof. 

Here the ecclesiastic immediately commenced an 
earnest exhortation to repentance; but though he made 
it as persuasive:and pathetic as possible, he observed 
that the poor fellow paid very little attention to what he 
seid. As his appearance, age and confession gave the 
father no reason to suppose him ahardened criminal, he 
was somewhat surprised at this inattention. He as- 
cribed it, however, to a natural levity of tion, 
which he did not fail seriously to reprove, and ed 
his companion to make thé best use of the short time 
he had yet to live. 

“By all means, reverend father,” replied the prisoner, 
“ that is just what I should wish todo. Your exhorta- 
tions are indeed excellent; but yet I doubt whether 
your reverence would yourself pay much attention to 
the finest prayers in the world if you were in my place. 
For to say nothing about the confoundedly disagreable 
eensaticn, arising from the knowledge that in a few 
hours one’s neck is to be broken, there is one idea 
which suggests itself with such force as to occupy my 
whole soul.” 

“ Well, and what is that?” 

“That I might yet find means to get off, if your rever- 
ence choose to spare my life.’’ 

“I?—I? What do you mean?” 

yg you see that opening in the roof?” 

“Yes, certainly; but what then ?”’ 





“That it is a considerable height is evident enough. 


and upon the altar that chair; if your reverence would 
get upon the chair, and then suffer me to mount upon 
your shoulders, I should certainly be able to reach it.” 

“And when you had got up there what would you 
do?” 

“I would scramble down the roof to the cornice, and 
then a leap of five or six yards would be but a trifle for 
4man in wy situation. I hope that nobody is watching 
on the outside.» The chapel stands detached, @ wood is 
not far off; I can assure you thatas soon as I reached the 
grouud, I would run as fast as my legs would carry 
me.” : 
Here the poor fellow paused. The priest considering 
the whole plan in silence, with difficulty repressed an 
involuntary smile, and rejoined: 

“Excellent! And Iam to assist you to do this! At 
a great risk to myself, Iam to enable a robber to con- 
tinue his guilty course! All the depredations which 
you would henceforth commit——” 

“ No, reverend sir, never would I commit any more. 
I am now fully aware of the consequences, I have this 
time approached too near the gallows not to avoid it in 
future as far as lies in my power. I will betake myself 
to work, and maintain myself honestly, let me toil ever 
so hard to do it. Help me but this ouce, I entreat 
you!” 

The father did not suffer him to solicit long; he only 
exacted a solemn promise of amendment, and then, 
though his heart was long before softened in favor of 
the prisoner, he complied with his request. He assisted 
to ove the altar, placed the chair upon it himself, 
and patiently served to lengthen out this singular lad- 
der. The pogr fellow certainly had great difficulty to 
reach the opening; but what will not the fear of death 
accomplish ? When he had crept out, the father listened 
attentively for some time, and as the leap was followed 
by no outery or noise, he removed the altar and chair 
to their proper places, and contentedly waited full two 
hours to see how the affair would end. 

At length the officers of justice, conceiving that the 
prisoner had been allowed sufficient time to prepare 
himself, the§ailor and executioner went to fetch him 
away. The former knocked at the door. The ecclesi- 
astic from within replied, that he had long been anxi- 
ously wishing to be released. With astonishment they 
opened the door of the chapel, and with still greater as- 
tonishment, they beheld the father sitting all alone in 
the midst of it. 

“ Where is the prisoner ?” was very naturally the first 
question. 

“‘ The prisoner,” calmly replied the ecclesiastic, ‘‘ was 
either an angel or a devil; it is impossible he could be 
aman, While I was endeavoring, to the best of my 
ability, to bring him to a due sense of his guilt, he sud- 
denly rose from the place, and ascended through that 
aperture, I looked after him, petrified with astonish- 

ment, unable to move a limb, or to utter a single word. 


—— not till you knocked that I regained the power to 
stir or @ 

The jailor and executioner would willingly have 
posed that the father’s intellects were deranged; wale 
the criminal was irrecoverably lost, they knew not 
whether to consider it as a miracle or a deception. 

Several of the villagers assembled; but after the most 
diligent search in every corner of the chapel, no trace of 
the criminal could be discovered. The executioner 
who was the greatest loser by this accident, hastened to 
acquaint the officers of justice with the circumstance, 
They repaired to the spot, and to them the ecclesiastic 
repeated the same story as before. He added, that in 
no case was it his duty to act the part of keeper to a 
prisoner, and that he was almost eonvinced this reputed 
culprit was innocent; and solemnly swore that he went 
pat ‘rd --4 ——- in the roof. The superstition of the 
m™m ude em to suspect sorcery; 
took no pains to refute it - ae nee 

ears passed away, and the circumstance of the lost 
Pe pe was almost forgotten by the good people of 
» When one day Father Raphael was eying 
ae s — province, and was pelabed oe that 

e night came down w the worthy priest in the 
midst of a dcep forest. the midst of his troubles a 
light gleamed out in the distance, <2 towards it he 
made is way. It proved to proceed from a small and 
pee cottage, - which he was ushered by a 

comely young woman to find a good-featured, wart 
man sitting by the fireside, = 

The good father noted a strange manner about the 
man 6n their mee , and afterwards an extra desire 
upon the cottager and his wife’s part to shower upon 
him all the creature comforts possible. The best that 
the house could give and the choice bed was his, 
and on the morrow a proffer from the man to escort the 
father upon his way within sight of his destination, a 
= poe ye) accepted. 

ey jogged pleasantly on until the time came for 

parting, when the cottager in a very delicate wa slipped 

—~s — — tor ~ ¥ man, a liberal allowance 
5 whispering “ather ss 

love of God,” pa vy — se 

“Now, father, we must part, but before you le’ 
me ask you a question. Do you not semester me?” , 

“No!” was the re 8e, 
inte Strange 1” said the man, “ when you once sav d my 


The story is told. It was the identical hwayman 
who had through the benevolent ars oa 80 
many years before, esca an death. 
He had kept his promise fai , and become an 
honest man, mariied and prospered, and the father had 
his reward, not only in knowing that he had an agency 
in giving him to the world, but ever about 
the beginning of the year, a small purse, with its little 
old pieces, found its wa rf nerd to the father’s 
in émoo' 


and, and aided not a li 
his life thing the winter of 











THE LAST CASE OF BARBARITY. 


Tue universal Yankee.nation is generally 
supposed to be the inventive nation of the world, but 
occasionally John Bull surpssses us, and puts in seme- 
thing that rather staggers our views of labor-saving 
machinery. Of this style is the newly-invented ma- 
chine for brushing the hair, the description of which 
we take from an English paper. 

Few things could better illustrate the many purposes 
to which machinery may be turned, than its application 
to hair-brushing; and certainly two or three years ago 
it would have been one of the last things thought of. 
When the announcement was first made, every one 
looked on it as a mere puff; but a few trials served to 
convince the m incredulous that the hair is both 
more pleasan and more effectively brushed by 
machinery, than in the ordinary manner. 


* Hitherto, the haig-brushing machine has been far 


too cumbrous and compli¢ated for private houses; but 
the apparatus represented below has removed those 
obstacles, and its extreme simplicity must commend it 
to general use. 

The apparatus, it will be seen, consists main 
ordinary chair—somewhat more solid, ta = 
the flimsy papier-maché chairs which gentlemen use 
with such “fear and trembling,” but neither more 
heavy nor more cumbrous than many others admitted 
into our houses. To this chair is affixed a support b 
no means unornamental, and to the support are 
tacLed the roller and driving-wheel, to give motion to 
the brush. The apparatus is made to revolve by a 


common treadile, siiailar to that of a lathe or sewing. 
machine, and any domestic can both work the tread 

and manipulate the brush at the same time, On the 
whole, the invention is both simple and effective—q 
combination quite essential to success—and there isa 





But if we were to put that altar exactly underneath it, 


neatuess about it which is not its least merit, 
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*REQUIESCAT IN PACE.” 
BY M. ELIZABETH PERRY. 


Frozen, for aye, 

The girlish face 
And peerless form 

In death’s embrace, 


Silent, and cold, 

The full lips close ; 
For ever more 

In pale repose, 


Never a word 

They'll speak ggain— 
Never utter 

A moan of pain. 





No light can break 
From those dull eyes, 
Nor loving glance 
Of sweet surprise. 


| 
Thank God, for this | 
We know the dead” 


Have never more 
A tear to shed. 


Fold the dark hair 
Around her brow, 

Where angel’s seal 
Is resting now. 


Cross the white bands 
Upon her breast. 

So let her lie, 
Taking her rest, 


That perfect rest 
Which mortals crave 
And find at last 
Within the grave. 








Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
‘* REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC. 





CHAPTER LIIl.—THE DEPARTURE. | 


Arrer spending some hours, of a pleasant kind 
enough to a boy, in purchasing things that Bob 
thought would be useful when he got abroad, they | 
set off to the pier in a cab, with all their acquired | 
treasures about them. 

‘Aint you goin’ to wear them things as I give 
you ?” asked Bob. 
“Them! No. 

It’s only low swells as mounts false jewelry.” 

Bob was delighted with his ‘‘sperrit,” and 
began to express his sentiments by a kind of tri- 

ant cockcrow. 

“Tf you'll give me the real ones,” said Esau, 
archly. . 

“You'll wear em? I believe yer, my boy. But 
you shall, “honor bright, as soon as we're 
abroad.” 

Esau was so far from. objecting to go abroad 
when the critical moment came, that he was actu- 
ally the first to stand in the gangway of the gigan- 
tic steamer, looking up with his old saucy cock of 
the eye at the captain, who had mounted the 
bridge. : ' 

Presently Bob and his inseparable joined the 
had, and they all went down below te get a bottle 
of ale. When Esau ttred of this, he asked Bob if 
he mightn’t go upon deék. Bob graciously con- 
sented. But he soon followed, asif with a mis- 
giving, that Esau’s conduct did not at all justify. 
He was standing at the bulwark, leaning his elbow 
on it, and so supporting his head, and seemed lost | 
in thought. Bob went to him, touched his shoulder, 
took out a little package that Esau knew well, and 
beckoned him to follow. 

And now for Esau’s hour of glory. Taking the 
things out of the parcel, one by one, Bob gave 
Esau the gold watch, aad fastened the gold chain 
to it, and put the ring on Esau’s finger, and fast- 
ened in his neck-scarf the diamond pin. 

® Might be a markis just come into his estates,” 
said Bob, admiringly, as he saw the result. But 
Esau didn’t, after all, care to make much display 
of his wealth. Bob, having hooked his victim, 
felt safe, and went back to his ale. Esau found 
another and less eohspicuous corner, out of the 
way of the people who thronged the principal 
parts of the deck, and of the sailors who were dis- 

of packages newly come on board, and 
theh he took a good look, one by one, at his ac- 
quisitions, beginning with the ring, but ending 
with the watch. 

His whole heart was evidently in that superb 
piece of workmanship, which, though it had cost 
so much just now, was not new, but had originally 
cost far more, It was incredible to Esau what he 
had heard and partly understood-——“ guaranteed 
to keep within three seconds for a twelvemonth 
together !” And now he was watching the secon: s: 
one—two—three! And that was the only error 
his darling watch would commit during a whole 
year—was it? He felt greatly inclined to hug it. 
But as he looked, some inexplicable feeling or 
thought caused a tear to come into his eye, Which 
sparkled in the bright sun as it rolled down his | 
cheek. fe looked and hstened to the tick, and | 
opened out the dial face, and touched it with his | 

fingers. Then he got to the innemworks, and saw 
the jewels gleaming in the sun. 

Presently he dashed the tear from his eye, and | 
began, without changing his seat, to busy him- 
self in a curious way. He took a silk handkerchief 
from his pocket, and he put the watch into it— 
rolled up in one corner. He then took off the ring, 
and put that next. Lastly, he stuck the breast- 
pin into the bundle, in such a manner as to’keep 
the contents tightly fastened together in half the 
handkerchief. Then he rolled the little hard knot 

in the remainder of the handkerchief, and held | 








Not if am to be a gentleman. |. 


| frowning mass over the door. 4ts 


intending to watch for an opportunity to do some- 
thing with it: perhaps give it to a stranger to give 
to his father. He now rose, and began to walk 
about. His father, st some distance, saw him, 
and began to stroll towards him ; but Esau didn’t 
or wouldn’t see him, and so turned out of his 
way, 

It didn’t matter to Bob. He was glad to see the 
boy stare at the packages, read the nam es d 


addresses, peep down the hatchway, exchange | 


salutes with a grinning stoker, for all he wanted 
was to get thelad safely off, and then he and Esau 
would discuss these things with quite a new light. 

While he is lighting his pipe arid egchanging a 
few last words with his comrade, Esau happens» 
unobserved, to become a listener. 

‘* What’s this ?” demanded a voice, ina tone not 
unlike the tone of a modern cabman whep he re- 


| ceives sixpence for his fare, and asks the same | 


question. “ Five pounds for a job as is worth five- 
and-twenty! Better make it ten, Bob, or I'll be 

ning to get hold of that ’ere gent as was 80 
swéeton the boy.” 

“Will you, Bill? That’s very good on yer. 
Then I'll make it six if ye'll promise to give him 
my compliments—Bob Stonor’s compliments (spell 
the name for him if he likes)—and say where you 
left us, and what we’re after.” 

Bill looked black as thunder, but felt Bob was 
too much for him. 

“And there’s t’other gent—Mister Sleuth. 
Won't you go him? He wants this devil’s imp 
back too. Of course he ddes! Only try him. 
Why, Bill, I didn’t think you had been sucha 


| spooney.”’* 


, ‘Anyhow, I can tell hj it’s all his money, not 
yourn.” 

Bob felt that stroke, and said, in s less banter- 
ing tone— 

“ And what good ’ud that"do him? I’ve got it, 
and I means to keepsit. But mind you, for his 
good as well as my own. But come, Bill, I can 
afford to overlook the failin’s of an old pal. I can 
afford to be generoas. So here; ‘old your ’and, 
Bill, and there’s five more to make a man on yer. 
Take my adwice—Bob’s parting adwice to his 
countrymen of the humbler class: work hard, 
don't get drunk, live on nothink a day, if that’s all 
you’ve got, and allus take care of your charakter. 
Why, Bill, that’s adwice as is worth more to you 
than the ten pounds. What’s ten pounds? If 
you were to give them back to me, it wouldn't 
much matter. Try, if you like. Byt that adwice 
is a very essence of gold, and diamonds, and wal- 
leyable stones ; for it’s what I reads in my paper 


is the whole duty of man, purvided he’s poor and | 


knows his place. It’s political economy, and re- 
ligion, and I don’t know what besides.” 

Bill shook hands, a little mollified by the other 
five pounds, and then the two worthies parted— 
Bill, with a kind of chivalrous feeling, declining to 
go to Esau and wish him good-bye, lest Bob might 
mistrust his intentions. As they parted, how- 
ever, Bob whispered in his low and very unwhisp- 
er-like tone— 

** Look out, will yer, till we’re off ?” 

Esau flew from the place where he had listened 
to all this, and was presently seen sauntering 
about as before. 

The vessel now begins to move. Bill hurries 
off, and Bob watches him ashore, thén looks 
round. He doesn’t see Esau, but that’s no won- 
der, there are so many people. He walks quietly 
along the deck ; still he doesn’t see him. He runs 
down into the cabin; up again to the deck, with 
the same result. He hears now a splash in the 
water, and a cry—‘‘ Man overboard!” 

“ Easy, easy!” cries the captain, while looking 
out from the bridge. . 

**I say, Mister Captain, stop, if you please—it’s 
my boy. He’s tumbled over.” 

**Pooh, pooh, my man ! all a mistake. I’ve been 


| watehing for him, and I see no sign. It’s some- 
| thing else. Go on!” 


** But, I say, put me ashore!” 


_“Tean’t. Pray be quiet. I’m busy.” 
“You must; Iwon’t go. Stop, Mister Captain. 
I éan’t go without him !’’ . 


“Here! remove this man!” shouted the cap- 
tain. “Easy, easy! Let her go!” 





CHAPTER LIV.—-LONG WICKHAM, 


Iy the old part of Long Wickham town, wedged 
in tightly between a stonemason’s and a builder’s 
yard, was a curions, age-blackened, thatched 
house. It was approached by a garden, with a 
few tfees in it ; but these were not luxuriant 
to hide the builder's planks leabing over it on the 
one side, nor the chipped and grimy images and 
tombstones in the mason’s yard on the other. It 
was a house that had seen better days, ond that 
was determined not to smile on the present ones. 
Its old thaten had come loose, and hung in a 
en-veined 
face was nearly always weeping, and, Byits deathly 
coldness, repelied the vine and the clematis, which, 
weary of trying all the summer to comfort it, 
and make it young and fair again, and deaden for 
it the weary sound of the sawing and chipping of 
the tombstones, had now shnddered down, and 
lay huddled on the mould in death. 

In the silence of the September evening, when 
the children of Long Wickham were at play at 
the new end of the town, and the blacksmith at 
the forge opposite was putting on his coat to go 
home, he saw a stranger open the garden gate of 
the dull house, and go up and stand some time at 
the door without knocking. 
that the blacksmith grew tired of waiting to see 
who he was and what reception he might meet 
with, so he jerked his key out of the forge door 
and went his way. 

The thatch, from one of its hollow tubes, le* fall 
a drop of dew on the pale face that looked up at 
it, the dying clematis rustled and sighed on the 
ground, the tall sunflower near the door waved 
him back, the stone faces in the mason’s yard 
seemed to change from ‘vhite to green and from 


He stood so long | 


| the shape of a great white tombstone, looked over 
the wall at him, and seemed to say, ‘‘ You have 
made sure of finding your last friend here; did 
you forget me? What if I have been to seek him 
before you?” 

The twilight was deepening, damps were rising 
from the earth, a moist wind blew, the little garden 
was black and desolate, and full of death. The 
| guest at the dull house was footsore, cold, hungry. 


at the door. There was no answer, He did not 
| khock again. He put his thumb on the latch, and 
| with a fierce movement tried to push the door in. 
It yielded—opened. Light came on his face, and 
| in the wide, old-fashioned passage, and shut out 
the ghastly images grinning over the mason’s 
yard, and shut out the odors of death. Then he 
looked at the stream of light coming from an open 
| door, and listened to the sound of children’s 
| laughter till the tears stood in his eyes. 
| Presently he crept along the passage and looked 
in at that open door. Amid the shrieks of laughter 
| he had heard, as he came along the passage, cries 
'of—“‘The queen! the queen! Make way there 
for tlie queen!” As soon as his eyes had become 
_ accustomed to the light, Anthony saw that her 
H majesty, who was making so much noise, was no 
other than his once irreproachable acquaintance, 

Miss Elizabeth Jane Harris. f 

Her coronation had just been celebrated, and 

there she sat, her father’s shoulder for a throne, 
her father’s paper cap for a crown, and a toasting- 
+ fork for a sceptre, which she waved with a right 
| royal air, bringing down at every movement a 
perfect storm of applause from her admiring sub- 
| jects. Her eldest brother was perched on a high 
window-sill, trying his flute. “Suddenly he struck 
| out with an enlivening martial air, to which the 
royal corlége began to dance. 

Away flew chairs and stools, round went the 
| toasting-fork, and down it came on poor Harris’s 
| head or shoulder if he paused an instant to take 
| breath in the wild dance. So irresistible was the 
| music, that the queen’s mother, who was frying 
| the supper, was obliged to dance too on the hearth- 
| rug, waving her fork, with a sausage on it, to the 
| tune, 

This movement, unfortunately, threw a damp 

on the festivity, as her majesty set up a lusty cry 
| for the sausage. Harris, no longer under the 
| stimulus of the sceptre, stopped, looking very 
| much dragged about the coat-tails, which, indeed, 
| had nearly been sacrificed to the mad loyalty of her 
majesty’s younger subjects. 
**There’s a queen for you!” shouted Harris, 
| holding her up as high as his arms could reach. 
| ‘Aint she the beautifulest queen as ever wanted 
to grab what wasn’t her’n? Show me a better, if 
| you can, from Chayni to Morrocker !” 

Nobody accepting the challenge, he set the 
queen on her feet, and watched her admiringly as 
she toddled to her mother, to whom she put up a 
very touching, but altogether unqueenlike appeal 
for the coveted treasure. 

As he stood there in the middle of the room, 
hot and panting, his eye wandering round with a 
good-humored disthay at the confusion and mess 
they had made, he had what seemed to him a 
strange fancy that he had heard his own name 
uttered. His cars were still tingling from her 
majesty’s grip, and he thought they might easily 
have deccived him. He moved away, and stooped 
topick ap a chair nextzthe door. Then he heard 
distinctly a faint voice, calling quite near : 

* Harris! Harris !’’ 

**Hollo!” roared Harris, pitching his voice as 
if to answer a call from half a mile off. 

Immediately after he had shouted out, and 
brought his wife and children running tothe door, 
he caught sight of a pair of sunken, wistful eyes, a 
pale face halfsmiling at him, afigure leaning against 
the passage hall. He was conscious of seeing the 
figure slide a little, as if it would fall, conscious 
of catching atit and laying one of its arms over 

is shoulder, and bearing its weight against him. 
As to the exact moment of his recognising his 





him in such a state, he never could remember 
anything about it afterwards. Surprise was so soon 
ovempowered and forgotten in the much deeper; 
much quieter effotion with which he felt the hand 
that had been so generous to them grow stiff in 
his, the form which had burned with fever for 
their sakes, becoming more and more of a dead 
weight againgt his chest. 

He waved back the children and bore him into 
the room, the old sofa was hastily cleared of her 
majesty’s toys and rubbish—a proceeding which 
she contemplated, finger in mouth, from the folds 
' of her mother’s gown. 

‘“‘ Now, Bessie,” said Harris, in a wonderfully 
quiet, firm voice, ‘send Tom for some brandy.” 

He had his arm under him still, when he had 
laid him down. He felt the form move on it when 
he gave the order about the brandy, and then felt 





ing. Harris bent close down and heard the 
words : 

“Don’t send for anything forme. I’m a beggar, 
Harris—don’t send, 1 can’t pay for it.” 

Harris Jooked up after his boy with a strange 
glitter in his eyes, 

“The best brandy, Tom,” he said. 

He waa wonderfully wise at that minute for so 
simple@nd slow a man. The tone in which he 
said “The best brandy, Tom,” said all he wished 
to say in answer to Anthony’s wild words. 

When Tom had gone Anthony sat up and locked 
round him, and held out his hands to Harry and 
to his wife. He begged for a bit of bread, and her 
majesty handing him her crust, Mrs, Harris burst 
out crying to see how ravenously Le ate it. Harris 
spoke very sharply to her, and got up and Legan 
to cuff the children right and left, giving all an 
emeuse for a ¢ 04 blubbering, which he saw was 
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feélings in the same way several times that even- 


im his band, which he slid into his breast, as if' green to black as they stared at him. Death, in ' ing while Anthony told his story. 


He doubled up a white, stiff hand, and Imocked | 


| langhter to his ears. He stepped in, and stood | 


guest, or the first feelings of surprise at finding | 


a breath on his ear. The white lips were speak- | 


| beginning? Indeed, he had to give vent to his | 


CHAPTER LY.—-CALMER MOMENTS. 


Ar breakfast, next morning, Anthony sat with 
his host, so wonderfully refreshed that the recent 
collapse seemed alike incredible to all. 

| He said nothing about it, further than was in- 
| volved in the completion of his story, which was 
listened to with an emotion that more than once 
compelled Anthony to stop and try to laugh off the 
, tragical influence. 
And then, when he had shown his real position, 
| and saw how his very fall only raised him the 
more myst@riously in their eyes, he dropped all 
reference to himself, and began to turn the talk 
to them. 
** And how goes on the cabinet-making ?” 
“‘Cabinet-making? I gave that up long ago. 
Don’t you know what I’m a doing now ?” 
| “Not in the least.” 
| ‘“*Now, what might you have been thinking—if 
| one might make so bold as to ask—what might you 
| ha’ bin expectin’ to find my atate of things here ?” 
| ‘Before I got in, I was afraid lest you might be 
| Out of work; and then—vwell, then, as I saw you 
| all so comfortable, I was afraid lest you might get 
| out of work. One does get such odd famcies, you 
know.” 
| Harris replied with a hearty laugh that puzzled 
Anthony, and said : 

“To be sure, Well, I wish you’d go out there, 
| through that door, and ask my masters if they 
| think o’ discharging me! I’ve got a little job as 

must be done this evening —promised ; and I don’t 
like +o break my word.” 

Anthony went out, and, to his surprise, found 
he was in the yard he had previously noticed. It 


| was half a builder’s, half*a wheelwright's, with a 


dozen men, most of them the very ideals of con- 
tented industry, with their hard, horny hands, 
occasionally bright, handsome features, and little 
| jetB of song, laughter and whistling. They were 
| hard at work, in all sorts of ways and places, 
chipping away with adzes at a block underfoot, 
|mending big wagons, putting in the rungs of 
| strong ladders, and so on. 

| Anthony stared in sheer amazement. What! 
Harris, whom he had dreaded to find so poor that 
he might even be unable to take a temporary 
hospitality from him, he the master of all this! 
He was perfectly bewildered. 

Harris came out, pretending to want to speak 
to one of the men ; but Anthony, who saw his shy 
yet proud look, understood what he had really 
come for. 

Very odd! There was not a single face that 
looked in trouble gn that busy little workshop 
except the master’s own. Prosperity had brought 
with it its own fresh troubles. 

Could he play the master? Anthony wondered. 
No doubt about that. All Harris’s ordinary hesi- 
tation disappeared when he spoke to the men, 
which he did in few words, in a low tone, and 
generally with a bit of a smile, but always se as to 
be promptly understood and obeyed. 

Anthony began then to understand his host 
better. The painful circumstances connected with 
his origirfal acquaintance with Anthony in the 
streets on the one hand, and his sense of his 
ignorance, contrasted with his belief in Anthony’s 
superemin nt acquisitions and position as a 
scholar anc a gentleman, on the other, these were 
the things that made him so bashful before his 
young benefactor, so untrue to his better self and 
his native manliness of character in essentials, * 

Anthony began to muse over this unexpected 
change of fortune, and contrast it with his own. 
Harris had risen while he had fallen. Was it 
jfrom their respective merit and demerit? Hardly. 

Still it made Anthony very thoughtful, as hé won- 

dered what he should do next day. He was quite 

determined not to stay as he was an hour longer 
| than he was compelled. 

When he got back into the room, he found 
| Harris sitting at a writing-desk, the very picture 
of an aged schoolboy, hopeless of mastering a 
lesson. He stopped suddenly, not noticing A»- 
thony’s entrance, and thrust both his hands 
through his grizzly, straggling hair, the dusty 
points of which stuck out as if in sympathetic 
hopelessness and chaos. 

“You look puzzled?” said Anthony, going 
towards him, 

“Dol?” said Harris, glancing up with a pain- 
ful, confused look, which instantly brightened at 
the sight of Anthony. Then, as if conscious he 
couldn't manage the two ideas at the same time—~ 
his work and Anthony—he was going to put by 
his papers of figures, but Anthony would not 
allow him. ‘ 

“Goon. Don’t let me stop yous he saif, 

“No, it don’t matter; when the children and 

the missus is gone to bed, I'll try it agin. That's 

| my inspired time, as I oftén says to wife.” 

**T wonder whether I could help you ?” 

| No, no, I conldn’t let you, with all this trouble 
on your shoulders. I couldn’t, really. But if you 
see me bothered a bit, you mustr’t mind. Yon 
won't, will you? I often am bothered. Figures 
aint in my way ; and yet, somehow, I can’t get on 
without ’em. I wish I could; it ’ud be better for 


” 








me, 
Harris sighed as he said this. Anthony again 
spoke: 


**T wish you'd let me try at the thing you have 
in hand just now. I must do something, you 
know, and immediately. And most likely, it will 
be to get into some large firm in a very humble 
capacity, and then trust that the advantages my 
| education has given me, and the dpur of necessiiy 
which goads me on, will-together enable me to 
rise. That is now my only hope. Se let me try 
if I am able to help you out of your perplexity, 
If I can, don’t you see what a comfoft it will bo 





tome? Besidex, now do you kiuow I mayn’t have 
to give a reference to somebody who can speak of 
my skill in such things? And if I can say, ‘Go 
to Mr. John Harris, of Long Wickham,’ think of 
| that, my friend.” 
A shy laugh crossed the troubled face for a 
moment; and the l, Lin, there ippearod on it a 
strange medicy of cunilicting expressions, He 
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Janced towards his family, and Anthony fancied | great printed paper he was trying to drag out of Wopla-you like me to stay here a bit, and attend | hugdred pounds a year, what t not be done 
he was duinking of his -— rar peek them, | ® side-pocket dace it J 4 tothe accounts, and do anything that you feel I | in another few years? It was ‘that he 
accustomed, no doubt, to look on these He put it into Anthony’s hand, and without an- | could be especially useful for ?” should have come, for kind faces and 

who were accustomed, , ‘Aation of all | °tBer word, watched him read it. It was a form | _ “Oh, if you would, Mr. Anthony!” and poor | brief tality, and meet an offer as this. 
daily exercises in figures as the foundation o of tender for the erection of a block of cotteges, | Mrs. Harris, in the joy and relief of her heart,| But Dr. Pompess, bis former asso- 
the family’s prosperity, and to reverence him and | according to the specifications referred to in it. | wiped her tears away with her apron. cidtes, his mental habits, his tastes—how could 


them accordingly. 

Harris saw, however, they were for the moment 
occupied, and he looked wistfully at Anthony, who 
read in his face the sense of shame at having to 
reveal the extent of his ignorance and arithme- 
tical incapacity—mingled, however, with a sense 
of the honor, as he seemed to think it, of An- 
thony’s offer, which, however, delicious to him, 
was excessively embarrassing. This was not at 
all to Anthony’s satisfaction, who felt now that he, 
and not Harris, was in the really false position. 
So, without further ado, he sat down close by 
Harris, and said : 

“I suspect you’ve got some valuable trgde 
secrets here, and I give you fair warning, I mean 
to find them all out.” 

The enjoyment of Harris at this stroke settled 
the last lingering doubts and hesitations, and An- 
thony was soon hard at work castingup the items 
of an account which, with immense labor, Harris 
had prepared, full of ludicrous errors in gram- 
mar and spelling, and which he could got bring, 
he said, to a correct total, though the figures 
were there at the bottom that ought to express it. 

“It can’t be right—do you think it can?” he 
asked Anthony, with a most eagnest face. “* When 
I’ve added ’em up four—no, five times—and 
every time I makes it come quite different, 
shouldn’t you say there must be something 


wrong ?” . 
“Well, yes, I should,” responded Anthony, 
gravely. “ Let me try.” “ 


He began to reckon, but stopped frequently, 
with his finger pomting at particular figures, to 
ask questions and get answers, and then went 
along again. 

** Eight ?” 

“Yes,” 

* Ought ?” 

“Yes,” . 

of . ia 

“No, that’s nine. Stop—no, it’s two. Stop. I 
—I think it must be seven.” 

Thus Anthony finished his first calculation, and 
corrected to it Harris’s previous total, which was 
very nearly right. Then he verified this calcula- 
tion by a second process, and found it was quite 
correct, 

“There,” he said. “That’s done, I think, so 
that you may rely on it.” 

Harris, who had been watching Anthony's eye 
and lips as he ran up and down the mazy columns, 
heedless of all the little interruptions made 
necessary by the uncertainty as_to the figures 
themselves, gtared almost in awe, and said 
nothing. The eyes and lips were to him as the 
incantations of some wizard, and every minute 
his own wonder grew. He took the paper, and 
himself laboriously went through the items, and 
when he had done, looked so distressed, that 
Anthony saw the work was not get Clear. 

“Come, now,” he said; “you cast them up 
aloud, and where we agree I'll say nothing, but 
when I find you tripping, I'll pull you up pretty 
sharp.” 4 

Harris laughed, and did as he was told, and 
soon the whole mystery was out. Two mis- 
chevious imps of figures, which he knew very 
well to be a five and a six before he began reckon- 
ing, always, by some glamor and artfulness on 
their part, became eight and nine during his 
reckoning, and so upset everything. 

He wiped the sweat from his brow as he turned 
to Anthony, and said : 

“That just was a spell—wasn’t it? Would you 
Jike anything? Glass of wine ?” 

“Yes. I should like, not wine, but permission 
to copy this account for you, if you don’t mind,” 
said Anthony. 

“T! If I don’t mind! Hear that, missus?” 
Harris shouted. And then he stood, looking over 
his friend’s shoulder with as much interest in the 

rocess as if Anthony was not simply copying, 

ut creating the very items of the account, and 
his own weal or woe depended on the result. 

Once he held up his hand with a solemn 
“Hush!” to Mrs. Harris, who happened to ap- 
proach irreverently to give him a message. 

Never will Anthony Maude forget how Harris 
studied that copy of the account which was soon 

resented to him, written in the most beautiful of 
1andwritings, or how he himself studied the rich 
face—so haggard, so full of naive self-confession, 
and so unconscious of its own reveaiings. 

Anthony saw he was reading and comparing 
particular words ahd phrascs—in fact, discovering 
his own sins of commission and omission ; and he 
wondered if it would prove he @ad been treading 
on dangerous ground, 

After a lengthened perusal and @ —~ sigh— 
whether of regret at his own state, or of bound- 


less content to live to sce such a bill made out in | theme one of deep interest. 
plough ?” 


the name of “ John Harris”— he fetched the wife 
and children, and he put the two bills side by side 
on the table, and he moved with his hand, as 
much .as to say—‘ Look—only look. 
more to say. You know all about me now,” 
Anthony, on his part, was rather surprised to 


find quite new light thrown on his friend’s posi- | 


tion by this wonderful document. It was a 
quarter’s account only, and amounted to £79 10s., 
for the making and repairing of agricultural 
implements. Had friend Marris come to have 
sums like that owing to him alpeady? Bat per- 
haps ne was in debi himself, and largely? 
Anthony felt quite a qualm come over him as he 
thought how such a man, with ail bis unquestion- 
able ability and devotion, —_ yet b@ going 
wrong from his unfitness to understand and keep 
proper accounts. 

Mysterious looks between man and wife now 
begun to be exchanged, and Anthony, to avoid 


laughing right out, was obliged to make an | 


excuse and go to the window. Then he heard 
equally mysterious phrases. 

“To, Jolin! It'll be the makin’ of ue!” 

“No—no, I tell you: it aint to be thought on. 
Don’t be a foolish woman !” 

“T would.” 

*It% nonsense! Iwouldn’t doit. I couldn't.” 

“Well, father, you know best--but, if it was 
me, I'd try.” 


Harris came back presently, looking very red in 
the face, and his hands nervously twitching at 4 











| the sort of plong 
I have no | three farmers ‘ll have new ploughs directly, if [ 








| ferred her affections clsewhcre ; 
| were all sitting at the fireside, a strange fit of | 





** You'd like to try for this?” asked Anthony. 

“ Well,” said Harris, scratching his head “ the 
poe mostly concerned wants me to try my luck. 

*ve done little building jobs for them, anc they 
seem to take to me and to my men, as is real go 
fellows, as I ean trust anywheres.” 

* And have you got the specifications ?” 

“Oh, yes.” ; 

** And you understand them ?” 

“ Tunderstand the work and the names of thin 
and I know how to get good men to undertelee 
under me, bricklaying and plumbing and that, 
and I can keep em weil at it ; but I’m afeared the 
filling up this dockement, and the having to be 
talked to about the spefications, ’ud be too much 
for me—so I’d best drop it.” 

**Can you do the measurements ?” 

“Yes, I can manage that. Only put me with 
my three-foot ruie in my hand, instead of oe 
and I can get on; but when it comes to the writin 
and calkerlating, or goin’ afore boards, as they 
call ’em, then I’m nobody and nowheres.” 

Anthony, luckily, was well prepared for this sub- 
ject of building, for he had studied mimutely the 
whole while lately preparing to build his own mag- 
nificent home, “Accordingly, he soon ’ 
that Harris was a perfect jewel of a man of busi- 
ness in his own way—that is, where his mechani- 
cal skill, his integrity, his perseverance and his 
sympathetic uae of managing his men—that 
is, as one of themselves, who assumed no superi- 
ority, but always looked in confidence to find 
work done to time and in a proper manner, be- 
cause that was ‘“‘ business,”—where these qualifi- 
cations were sufficient, John Harris got on well, 
and was in everybody's favor, 

But obviously, he needed, if nothing else, a 
trustworthy accountant always at his side. 

The tender was soon filled up; and no new pic- 
ture by an old master ever more thrilled with de- 


| light the eyes of a knot of connoisseurs than did 


this fresh exhibition of Anthony's astonishing 
powers charm and impréss Harris and his house- 
hold. They evidently thought there was only one 
thing more required to win the day, and that was 
that the board should get a sight of Anthony. 

** But how is it,” asked Anthony, a little dubious 
of his friend’s position in more ways than one, 
**that you do things so different—build and make 
agricultural implements? Is that wise?” 

** Ah! I thought, missus, he’d find me out afore 
long. I bin a waitin’ for him, I’m a reckless 
speckelator, he thinks. Shouldn’t be surprised 
but he thinks I'd like him to go through a differ- 
ent sort of accounts—what I owes. Eh?” 

** No, Mr. Anthony,” said the proud wife, “ we 
don’t owe for nothing but materials—wood and 
iron, and things o’ that kind—and my husband 


allus pays for em when he gets pald for the job. | 
| over. 


He give five shillings, or maybe seven, and per- 
haps, ance in a way, two pounds to lock up, and 
that’s how we keep the reckonin’ straight. No- 
body ever comes here asking twice for what be- 
longs to them. Nobody. There’s allus the money 
ready up-stairs to pay ‘em.” 

*“‘ Ah Fnow I understand,” said Anthony. ‘‘ Your 
husband works hard, works well and conscien- 
tiously, and people are finding it out, and placing 
trust in him, and giving him more and more to 

9 


0. 

‘Well! if you’d read it all in a book, you 
couldn’t ha’ been more exact—leastwige, as far as 
intentions goes in my case. But, Mr. Anthony, 
would you kindly come with me, if you ain't too 
tired, into the yard, and I’ll show you something.” 

They went out together, and Harris took him to 
a little crazy shed apart, which, crazy as it looked, 
was carefully locked. Harris opened the door as 
if he was opening his great money safe, and there 
was an unfinished and unpainted plough. 

**Mr. Anthony,” he said, in a low tone, “I ain't 
much of a man of business, and I’m a wretchedly 
00r stick at figures. I never had any.edication 
Put such as I picked up at nights, and mayhaps 
at dinner-times, and mostly when tired out with 
hard work. But I’ve got an idea better than 
building or taking little contracts. ‘They'll do for 
a time, but not for long. Builders are a queer lot 
in these parts—often fail, while afew beconie very 
rich. 

“ Well, now, I’m going to tell you. Since the 
war with Bonyparte was over, a cute friend of 
mine, a Scotchman, who’s bailiff toa grand gen- 
tleman in this neighborhood, tells-me that eople 
are all in the dark about farming, and that whan 
they begins to be enlightened, there’ll be no end 
of machines wanted. You'll langh—I know you 
will—I roared at the notion of it. He says the 
time’ll come as we shall not only have better 

jloughs, but plough by steam, and thrash corn 
. steam, and I do believe he was a goin’ to show 
as farmers might do all their reaping by steam ; 
but we who heard him couldn’t stand that, so he 
stopped. 3 wr 4. 1 

i But I've bin thinking, and watching, and 
speckelating in my own little humble, ignorant 
way; and I know that men are making a deal o’ 
money by layin’ out for agricultural implements, 
and that’s what I'm a goin’ todo. I’m not going 
to risk anything ; I’m only goin’ to take work in 
that way, and then, if there should be a spell o’ 
work by-and-bye——” . 

* An excellent idea, too,” said Anthony, whose 


| prief life of country gentleman had made the 


* And what's this 


“ Well, I’m trying to make an improvement on 
h they use about here. I know 


can do what I think I can.” 

** What is it?” asked Anthony. 

With extreme pleasure in the work, Harris now 
explained all the qualities of a good plough, and 
then showed certain special deficiencies that he 


had corrected; but there was a new danger, he |- 


feared, growing out of his own improvement. 

He showed Anthony what he meant, and he 
showed it to him so thoroughly, that before he 
hac done, Anthony was able to offer a suggestion, 
springing almost obviously from Harris’s own 
ilea, that seemed to bring the sun a second time 
that day-into the shed. 

“ That’s it—that’s it! I knew it was to be done, 
I must go and tell the missus. I say, he’s done 
it for me!” 

And Anthony followed, once more musing over 
matters he felt quite unprepared to speak of. 

But when the children were disposed of in bed, 
Anthony requested, as a special favor, a kiss from 
Elizabeth Jane, if that young lady had not trans- 
and when they 


silence came over the y e. 
Anthony was the first fo break it. 





{arris, however, looked at her severely. 
“ily missus doesn’t think of things in a bisness 
point of view,” said Harris. 
“No,* said Anthony, with alittle inward shiver, 
w, he thought, the idea was ge crag 
that what he was saying t the 


bay limentary to her. 
" a 


an go into such things 


you mean me, friend Harris, I tell you 
the gentleman must work or starve!” 

7 , but you’ll get on, Can't I see how great 
men'll take you by the hand when they discover 
what you can do?’ 

“Do! You quite mistake. 
thousands of men in London who can do thuch 
— than I can, andgvho get barely a pound a 
week,’ : 









Why, there are 


Then husband and wife began once more to ex- | 


ea - ee Anthony, and & keep 
up quite a y play of argumentative disputa- 
toe ines» word said on either side, , 
“Then,” said Anthony, “ you don’t think I could 
be of amy service to you for’a little while ?” 
“Eh? Hear that, missus?, TelThim what you 


“think, will you ?” : 


That was a master-stroke of John Harris, who 
saw his wife bubbling over with her and his own 
secret desires, and who thus skilfully threw the 
responsibility of failure on his “ better half.” 

“IT beg pardon, Mr. Anthony,” began the brave 
woman, who saw her children pleading to her to 
rise to the grandeur of the opportunity, and who 
went on speaking hurriedly, and reddening as she 
spoke. “The fact is, Harris—thinks——, Why 
don’t you s » father, for yourself?” 

**Go on, missus—we're both a listening,” said 
the sly Harris, sheltering, as it were, behind An- 
thony’s ignorance of her -meaning, as if he, too, 
couldn’t guess what she was after. 

* Well, yes, Mr. Anthony, that’s it. We've got 
a growing family, and we mean to give them a 
good edication—no more ignoramuscs, as father, 
there, says, in our family, please God! And we’ve 
got, you see, a nice little bit of business together. 
Father don’t know how much we're a making, but 
I do—at least, pretty near——” 

* How much?” asked Harris, in a severely 
questioning mood. 

** Well, father, I think as we shall make four 
hundred and odd this blessed year.” 

Harris stole a side look at Anthony then, but 
retreated in affright, and then seemed to remem- 
ber that that was his wife’s look out. If she was 
making a great mess of it for ’em both, that was 
her aftair—he washed his hands of it. 

“Well, Mr. Anthony, I’m ashamed—father, 
there, he knows the same—he’s very much ashamed 
to offer it to you, but if yqu would kindly turn it 


** What, my dear lady ?” asked Anthony. 
Harris almost entreated her, by his hands and 
looks, not to ruin him forevermore, but she went 
0 1. 
‘* Why, to be partner with him. He ain’t a gen- 
tleman, and never will be. I'll say that for him.” 
“Never! solemnly asseverated Harris, con- 
scious he must speak the truth now or never, 
‘** But he’s a honest man, and one of the best of 


husbands as ever lived on this ’ere mortal earth ; ! 


and there, Mr. Anthony, I can’t say any more ; 
and I hope, with all my heart, yeu'll forgive me if 
it ain’t agreeable.” 

“Do I, +! kind friend, really understand you to 
offer me a share in your business ?” 

““Oh! she speaks right enough there,” said 
Harris, still maintaining a kind of judicial tone. 
**Half the concern—I couldn’t -offer less; but 
she’s a good woman—and when a woman once 
begins to speckelate about their children’s future, 
there’s n6 end to their vagaries. So, Mr. An- 
thony, if it ain’t the thing—and I’m sure it ain’t— 
don’t I know well eneugh what a gentleman feels 
at such a proposal? I think I do—leastwise— 
and—.” 

* And you ‘prefer that to my own idea, which 
was merely to make a temporary arrangement-— 
say so much a week besides my board and lodging; 
and I shouldn’t have a very heavy pull on you on 
Saturday nights, I fear, on that understanding ?” 

**Couldn’t do that, Mr. Anthony,” said Harris, 
with something like dignity. “It ’ud give me 
more pain than I’m going, knowingly, to bargain 
for. But we won’t talk of it anymore. I see how 
it is.” And the poor fellow’s face became so fyll 
of gloom, that Anthony’s heart quite smote him. 

** You see how what is?” demanded Anthony. 

“ Why, you want only a bit of present help, 


to be tied down, You want to go where you can 


be with people like yourself-—and where you ought | 


to be. And why shouldn't you? Now, missus! 
show Mr. Anthoay that we ain’t been a thinkin’ 
of our own selves only.” 

Mrs. Harris, again wiping away the tears from 
her eyes, went to some secret hoard in a corner, 
which Anthony cautiously avoided to look at, and 
brought forth a great bag, evidently full of money. 

Anthony turned to look ,at Harris, who, to bis 
=) re did not now flinch in the least, but 
said ; 


“There, Mr. Anthony. Missus and I says what 
we believes, that .w:’ve been but stewards tor 
that, and now the proper owner’s come, he must 
have it, and God’s blessing with it.” 

** What is it ?” 

* There ain’t much in it. 
we ain’t got to give- 
is ours. Every sixpence.. How much, missus ?” 

* Thirty-two pounds on» shilling and tenpence 
halfpenny.” 

** Put away—what for?” demanded Harris. 

To go to the Savings Bank.” 

“ Then it’s ours, Mr. Anthony ; and that means 
it is yours till you can pay us again.” 


We don’t offer what 











| it will, Mr, 





other people’s money. This | 


all these be reconciled with the life of the H 
and with such intimate commercial connection 
He did not merel them, he them 
for their admirable qualities, and he despised 
lfimself and the conventi ies of the world for 
suggesting now that he had better go forth, and 
hope to conquer fate in his own way and time. 
Will you both give me a day or two to think it 

over?” he pe di eae 

“ Then y Vv us 

“Of pot I will.” 

Wife looked to husband with a strange glow, 
but was admonished, by the dubious expression 
she saw, not to build any longer on weak a 


Anthony felt he ought to say something to ex. 
ress the deep gratitude of his heart, but, some- 
sae he was afraid to speak any more till he bm | 
had time to review the whole conversation. 
so a second evening came. They were about te 
separate with mutual —- wishes, but omeining 
ofa d tone in the voices of husband 
wife, when they heard a noise outside, a violent 
Be pee by & loud, rough voice. 
“Tt ain’t no use your kicking. Be quiet, or I'll 
give youa settler. Let’s see what you've 
you,” 
“Why, it’s Darby, the old constable, a making 
his rounds,” said Harris. ‘ 
Rap, rap, rap! came three tremendous thumps 
on the door, which was opened speedily. 


“T say. Mr. Harris Tcaught a youngster here 
hangin’ about and pretendin’ h t 
some Mr. Mande,” place, me — 
oss. 

Anthony rushed to the door. As he reached it, 
those within heard a wild sort of ye 
answered by an exclamation from 3 
then saw him come back with a lad cli about 


him, laughing and eryi and kissing 

dothes, “ hathen dragged hie to the fire-light, 
and looked into his face, holding it between his 
hands—then felt his arm, 


‘No, there ain’t no bones broke, Mr. Anthony,” 


sobbed 
‘My dear old boy, once more,” eried Anthony. 


The constable, seeing the two c to one 
another as if they were brothers, met the first 
time after long absence and trouble, withdrew, a 


little. abashed ; and Esau, in few senten tol 
his story, standing by Anthony, their neu thieel 
round each other. 

** When the ship was a going, I kn 
cheese overboard, and there was see mie 
and they all run, and he and then I run, but 
the other way, to the end of the ship, and I dropped 
there into the water by some chaitts I’d taken no- 
tice on afore, and then I looked out for his frien 
and I seed him, but he didn’t see me, for he didn’ 
knew what all the row was about among the pas- 
sengers aboard, and then I went to Where I seed 
you last, and when they took me offin the cart, and 
=~ _ I got after yd till I got here, for every- 
ody knew you, you’d been axing so much for 
and for the eart, I reckoned o’ that.” si 

‘My friends,” said Anthony, “do you know 
who this is?” , 

And he held Esau’s hand. 

* No,” was expressed in both pair of eyes, 

“He’s my uncle’s grandson, and t to be 
now the pomener, | gp property that 
you saw me, for a brief time, in possession of,” 

“And willhe getit?” TT 

** Never!” said Anthony. 

“ Shan’t try, that’s one comfort!” added Esau. 
“Mister Sleuth gave him” (Esau never, if he 
could help it, pronounced the word father) “ten 
thousand pounds, and, when I didn’t know it was 
for me, I was goin’ to give him back what he guy 
me out on it, but I did hear, just afore I jumped 
off the ship, and then I took care on “em.”~ So 
saying, Esau produced his treasures, . 

When the wonder of this exhibition was ov 
and when Anthony had made his friends athe sons 
stand the poor boy’s position with his father, he 
said to emma : 

‘* Strange this should have come toni 
Le settles our afin, I think.” 4 mm 

** You mean——— ?” and r Harris’s guiveri 
lip of self-repression could not compensa for the 
delight fast growing in his face, 

**T mean, if you really dare do so unwise i 
ange - for m partner, I must, for this Inde 
sake, no longer hesitate. Will 
me? Or, aot ou repent ?” ty a 

Anthony held out his hand with a smile, and it 


not | was clasped so every that if the = doubt 


had becn existing, tha‘ 
“The happiest day of my life this’ll I know 
nthony. No, don’t say anythin, to 
epoil it, for the missus and the children. The 
almost worships you now. I shall have to read 
the commandment to ’em on Sunday mornin’s. 
She can’t stand it ifI don’t blow her up, So I'll 
go and get that business over, while you and your 
kinsman.chat a bit to yourselves,” 
While Harris went to break the grea’ 
his wife, Anthony said to Esau : ee 
** Well, now, Esau, for a few serious words: You 
know how I feel towards and know what I 
say is meant for your g ‘ou must do as I do 
—become industrions. Or, stop! you are very 
young. What do you say to letting me teach you? 
You'd like that? Very well. you'll try to be- 
come sober in speech, and decent in behavior 
like other people you know? Yes, yes, I under- 


be 


stand. *Tisn’t easy; but you’ve a motive, an 
friends, and you'll try? That's right.” wes 


And when, late that night, after everybody else 


| was in bed, Anthony and Harris sat smoking to- 


gether, and chatting over a thousand different 


| things, their hearts full, it came out about An- 
“To the Savings Bank, my friends, let it go; }.thony’s intentions as regarded Esan; and then, 
for, upon my honor, I won’t take a penny of it,” | Without a word said, was not lo fure 


An- 


Then, seeing he had gone too far, and was, in | thony saw-he must have another pupil ; and that, 


fact, fast driving these werthy people to believe, | t© make Harris 
in spite of themselves, that he was too proud to be | promise to teach 


— for life, he had only to 
1im too. And so it was settled, 


indebted to them in any way, and therefore wound- | And there was not in all England that night a 


ing their pride, which was, at least, as noble as 
his own, he said : 

* But as to your offer. Do you both really believe 
that I should be—that I could be—worth the share 
you offer me—I mean, if I were to do my very 

yest?” * 

Broad illuminations passed from face to face, 
and the very richness of the absurdity of the ques- 
tion seemed to be borne back to Anthony as he 
looked upon them. 

Then he was silent, and for the first moment 
began seriously to consider this quite unexpecte? 
thing. His heart yearned to the two people and 
to the children. He yearned for the quiet of their 


iH 


| will be over them. 
| now. Dream on, simple hearts, of the’ future 


happier little household than slept under John 
arris’s eaves, after the dull event at Long Wick- 
2am. 

Farewell! along farewell to them! When wo 
next meet them the shadow of an awful calamity 


Happily, they are unconscious 


randeur of the house of John Harris & Co, 
ream on, Esay, of a life that, if no] that of 
a vagabond, is to be spent by the side of Anthony. 
Dream on, Anthony, of the good you here do, 


| of the income you will help to create, of Clarissa, 


and of that grand day when you will go back to 
the old place, and appeal to the doctor to do jus 


B . : “My good friends,” he said, “I'm going to humble home after the late storms. Then, too, | tice to your character, and then give you Clarissa 
Whatever the subject of the conversation, | make a proposal to you. You mayn’t like it, and | he saw the chances were really extraordinary. If | asawilet Dream on while you may. There is 


Ldare say you will think I shouldn’t make it, were 
I not just what you see. I don’t go into that, 


| this man, so unaided, had raised a business in 


some few years from nothing to be werth four 


that to come which will leave you in 


for such indulgences | 
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NAVAL ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE CHILEAN CORVETTE ESMERALDA, AND THE SPANISH GUNBOAT COVADONGA, IN THE BAY OF PAPUDO—CAPTURE OF THE. LATTER.—SKETCHED BY A CHELEAN OFTICE?, 


TRAPPING THE CAYMAN. 


Peruars the most exciting of all the narratives 
in Mr. Waterton’s, the great South American 
traveller’s relations, is that which describes his 
efforts to entrap a cayman, and his final encoun- 
ter with one of those terrible animals of the 
alligator kind which infest the rivers of South 
America, The back of the cayman is said to be 
almost impenetrable to a musket-ball, though his 
wides are not so strong, and are easily pierced 
with an arrow. It is believed that no animal in 
existence bears more decided marks in his coun- 
tenance of cruelty and malice. He is the scourge 
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THE LATE PROF. JAMES MAPES.—-AMBROTYPED 


and terror of all the large rivers in South America 
near the line. Mr. Waterton had long desired to 
catch one of these monsters, and at length 
favorable ities appeared to. present 
themselves during his third journey along the wild 
and solitary banks of the Essequibo. The scenes 
which ensue we will describe as closely as possible 
in the words of the adventurous naturalist. One 
day, an hour before sunset, he reached the place 
which two men, who had joined his party at the 
Falls, had pointed out as a proper one to find a 
cayman., There was a large creek close by, and 
sand gently sloping to the water. Just 
within the forest on this bank they cleared a place 


of brushwood, suspended the hammocks from the | 


trees, and then picked up enough of decayed 
wood for fuel. . 

They now baited a shark-hook with a large fish, 
and put it upon a board, which they had brought 
on purpose. This board was carried out in the 
canoe, about 40 yards into the river. By means 
of a string, long enough to reach the bottom of 
the river, and at the end of which string was 

svened a stone, the board was kept, as it were, 


atanchor. Oxe end of the new rope was reeved | 


through the chain of the shark-hook, and the 
other end fastened to a tree on the sandbank. 


It was now an hour after sunset. The sky was 
cloudless, and the moon shone brightly. There 
was not a breath of wind in the heavens, and the 
river seemed like a large plain of quicksilver. Every 
now and then a huge fish would strike and plunge 
in the water ; then the owls and the goatsuckers 
would continue their lamentations, and the sound 
of these was lost in the prowling tiger’s growl. 
Then all was &till again, and silent as midnight. 

The caymen were now upon the stir, and at 





intervals their noise could be distinguished amid 
that of the jaguar, the owls, the 
goatsuckers and frogs. It was a 
singular and awful sound, like a 
suppressed sigh, bursting forth all 


of a sudden, and so loud that you | 


might hear it above a mile off. 
First. one emitted this horrible 
noise, and then another answered 
him ; and, on looking at the coun- 
tenances of the people round him, 
Mr. Waterton could plainly see that 
they expected to have a cayman 
that night. The party were at sup- 
per, when the Indian said he saw 
the cayman coming. Upon looking 
towards the place, there appeared 
something on the water like a black 
log of wood. It was so unlike any- 
thing alive, that the Englishman 
doubted if it were a cayman ; but 


sure it was one, for he remembered 
\\ seeing # cayman some years ago, 
\ When he was in the Essequibo. 

At last it gradually approached 
the bait, and tlfe board began to 
move, The moon shone so bright 
that they could distinctly see him 
open his huge jaws, and take in the 
bait. They pulled the rope. He 
immediately let drop the bait, and 
then they saw his black head re- 
treating from the board to the dis- 
tance of a few yards, where it 

remained quite motionless. The monster did 
not seem inclined to advance again, and so 
they finished their supper. 
| time he again put himself in motion and took hold 
of the bait, but did not swallow it. They pulled 
the rope again, but with no better success than 
the first time. He retreated as usual, and came 
back again in about an hour. Thus the party 
watched till three o’clock in the morning, when, 
worn out with disappointment, they went to the 
| hammocks, turned in, and fell asleep. When day 
| broke, they found that he had contrived to get the 
| bait from the hook, though they had tied it onwith 
string. They had now no more hopes of taking a 
cayman till the return of night. The Indian went 
into the woods, and brought back a noble supply 
of game. The rest of the party went. into the 
canoe and proceeded up the river to shoot fish, 
where they got even more than they could use. 
The second night’s attempt upon the cayman 
| was a repetition of the first, and was quite un- 
successful, They went fishing the day after, and 
returned to experience a third night’s disappoint- 
|}ment. On the fourth day, about four o’clock, 
| they began to erect a stage amongst the trees, 


BY BRADY 





the Indian smiled, and said he was 


In about an hour’s * 


close to the water’s edge. From this, they in- 


| tended to shoot an arrow into the cayman. At 


the end of this arrow was to be attached a string, 
which would be tied to the rope ; and as soon as 
the cayman was struck they were to have the 
canoe ready, and pursue him in the river. 

They spent best part of the fourth night in 
trying for the cayman, but all to no purpose. 
Waterton was now convinced that something 
was materially wrong. He showed one of the 


| Indians the shark-hook, who shook his head and 


laughed at it, and said it would not do. When he 
was a boy he had seen his father catch the cay- 


| man, and on the morrow he would make some- | 








thing that would answer. 
In the meantime they set the shark-hook, but 


it availed nothing; « cayman came and took it, | 


but would not swallow it. Secing it was useless 
to attend the shark-hook any longer, they left it 
for the night and returned to their hammocks. 
Ere the English naturalist fell asleep, a new idea 
broke upon him. He considered that as far as 
the judgment of civilized man went, everything 
had been procured and done to insure success, 
They had hooks, and lines, and baits and 


patience ; they had spent nights in watching, had 


seen the cayman come and take the bait, yet all 
had ended in disappointment. Probably (he 
thought) this poor wild man of the woods would 


> 

succeed by means of a very simple process: and 
thus prove to his more civilized brother that 
notwithstanding books and schools, there is a vast 
deal of knowledge to be,picked up at every step. 

In the morning, as usual, they found the bait 
gone from thé shark hook. The Indians went 
into the forest to hunt, the white men took the 
canoe to shoot fish and get another supply of 
turtle’s eggs, which they found in great abund- 
ance. They then went to the little shallow creek, 
and shot some young caymen about two feet long. 
When the arrow struck them, tiny as they were, 
they turned and bit it, and snapped at the men 
when they went into the water to take them up. 

The day was now declining apace, and the 
dian had made his instrument to take the cay- 
man. It was very simple—there were four pieces 
of tough, hard wood, a foot long, and about as 
thick as a little finger, and barbed at both ends ; 
they were tied round the end of the rope in such 
a manner that if the rope be imagined to be an 
arrow, these four sticks would form the arrow’s 
head ; so that one end of the four united sticks 
answered to the point of the arrow’s head, while 
the other end expanded at equal distances round 
the rope. 

It was evident that if the cayman swallowed 
this (the other end of the rope, which was thirty 
yards long, being fastened to a tree), the more he 
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pulled the faster the barbs 
vould shut. Nearly a 
mile from where they 
had their hammocks, the 
sandbanks were steep and 
abrupt, and the river very 
still and deep ; there the, 
Indian fixed the machine, 
which hung suspended a 
foot from the water, and 
the end of the rope was 
made fast to a stake 
driven well into the sand. 

The Indian then took 
the empty shell of the 
land tortoise, and gave it 
some heavy blows with a 
stick. Waterton asked 
him why he did that, 
and he replied that it was 
to let the cayman hear 
that something was going 
on, 

Having done this, the 
party went back to the 








hammocks, not intend- 
ing to visit it again till 
morning. During the 
























































bright grains?” asked 
the engineer, as he held 
up the bottle in the sun 
before his friend’s eye. 

The Swiss eyed them 
attentively for some 
time, and then re- 
plied : 

“Gold. But where 
did this come from?” 











nicht, the jaguars roared 
and grumbled in the 
forest, and at intervals 
they could hear the dis- 
tant cayman, ‘ The roar- 
ing of the jaguars,” says 
the narrative, ‘was 
awful; but it was music 
to the dismal noise of 
these hideous and mali- 
cious reptiles.” 

About half-past five in the morning, the Indian 
stole off silently to take’a look at the bait. On 
arriving at the place, he set up ‘a tremendous 
shout. All now jumped out of their /hammocks, 
and ran to him. 

They found a cayman, ten feet and a half long, 
fast to the end of the rope. Nothing now remained 
to do but to get him out of the water without in- 
juriug his scales. The whole party consisted of 
three Indians from the créek, Mr. Waterton’s In- 
dian servant Yan, a negro called Daddy Quashi, 
and a man named James, whom be was instruct- 
ing in the art of preserving birds. 

‘¢ 1 informed the Indians,” continues Mr. Water- 
ton, ‘ that it was my intentior to draw him quietly 
out of the water, and then secure him. They 
looked and stared at each other, and said, ‘] 
might do it myself, but they would have no hand 
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in it ; the cayman would worry some of us.’ On 
saying this, they squatted on the grdss with the 
most perfect indifference. 

“The Indians of these wilds have never been 
subject to the least restraint ; and I knew enough 
of them to be aware that if L tried to force them 
against their will, they would take themselves off, 
and leave me and my Presents unheeded, and 
never return, 

Daddy Quashi was for applying to our guns, 
as usual, considering them our best and safest 
friends. I immediately offered to knock him down 
for his cowardice, and he shrunk back, begging 
that I would be cautious, and not get myself wor- 
ried, and apologizing for his own want of resolu- 
tion. My Indian was now in conversation with 
the others, and they asked if I would allow them 
to shoot a dozen arrows into him, and thus dis- 
able him. This would have ruined all. I had 
come above three hundred miles on purpose to 
ge®a cayman uninjured, and not to carry back a 
mutilated specimen. I rejected their proposition 
with firmness, and darted a disdainfnl eye upon 
the Indians. 

“Daddy Quashi was again beginning to remon- 
strate, and I chased him on the sandbank for a 
quarter of a mile. He told me afterwards, he 
thought he should have dropped down dead with 
fright, for he was firmly persuaded, if I had caught 
him, I should have bundled him in the cayman’s 
jaws. Here, then, we stood in silence, like a calm 
before a thunderstorm. They wanted to kill him, 
and I wanted to take him alive. 

“T now walked up and down the sand, revolv- 
ing a dozen projects in my head. The canoe was 
at a considerable distance, and I ordered the peo- 
ple to bring it round to the place where we were. 
The mast was eight feet long, and not much 
thicker than my wrist. I took it out of the canoe 
and wrapped the sail round the end of it. Now it 


CATCHING 


one knee, and held the mast in the same position 
-as the soldier holds his bayonet when rushing to 
the charge,.I could force it down the cayman’s 
throat, should he come open-mouthed at me. 
When this was told to the Indians they brightened 
up, and said they would help me to pull him out 
of the river. 

“Daddy Quashi hung in the rear. I showéd 
him a large Spanish knife which I always carried 
in the waistband of my trousers ; it spoke volumes 
to him, and he shrugged up his shoulders in ab- 
solute despair. The sun was just peeping over 
the high forests on the eastern hills, as if coming 
to look on, and bid us act with becoming fortitude. 
I placed all the people at the end of the rope, and 
ordered them to pull till the cayman appeared 
on the surface of the water ; and then, should he 
plunge, to slacken the rope, and let him go again 
into the deep. 

“T now took the mast of the canoe in my hand 
(the sail being tied round the end of the mast), 
and eunk down upon one knee, about four yards 
from the water’s edge, determining to thrust it 
down his throat, in case he gave me an opportun- 
ity. I certainly felt somewhat uncomfortable in 
this situation. The people pulled the cayman to 
the surface ; he plunged furiously as soon as he 
arrived in these upper regions, and immediately 
went below again on their slackening the rope. 
They pulled again, and out he came. This was 
an interesting moment. I kept my position firmly, | 
with my eye fixed steadfastly on him. 

** By the time the cayman was within two yards 
of me, I saw he was in a state of fear and perturba- 
tion. I instantly dropped the mast, and sprung 
up, and jumped on his back, turning half round 
as I vaulted, so that I gained my seat, with my 
face ina right position. I immediately seized his 
fore legs, and by main force, twisted them on his 
back ; thus they served me for a bridle.” 

The cayman now seemed to have recovered 
from his surprise, and probably fancying himself 
in hostile company, began to plunge furiously, 
and lashed the sand with his long and powerful 
tail. Mr. Waterton was out of reach of the strokes 
of it, by being near his head. He continued to 
plunge and strike, and made his rider’s seat very 
uncomfortable. 

The people roared out in triumph, and were so 
vociferous that it was some time before they heard 
their master tell them to pull*him and his singu- 
lar beast of burden farthér inland.. He was ap- 
prehensive the rope might break, in which case 
there would have been every chance of going under 





water with the cayman. 

The peopl 
on the sand. “It was the first and last time,” 
says Waterton, ‘“‘I was ‘ever on a cayman’s back. 
Should it be asked how I managed to keep my 


Lord Darlington’s fox-hounds.” 

After repeated attempts to regain his liberty, 
the cayman gave in, and became tranquil through 
exhaustion, They now managed to tie up his 
jaws, and firmly secured his fore feet, but they 
had another severe struggle for superiority before 
the huge monster was finally conveyed to the 
canoe, and then to the place where they had sus- 
pended the hammocks, where, after he was slain, 
the enthusiastic naturalist commenced dissecting 
him, thus making a valuable addition to scientific 
knowledge. 


THE DISCOVERY OF COLD. 


"WueEn the Swiss Guard upon which Charles X. 
had relied so unwisely for the maintenance of his 
arbitrary government, were dispersed by the revo- 
lution of 1830, a certain Captain Sutter, who had 
served in that body, determined to quit the coun- | 
try in which he and his comrades were so unpopu- 
lar, and to seek his fortune in’a new capacity in 
the far wilds of North America. ASwWiss by birth, 
Sutter possessed all the industry and persevering 
energy peculiar to his countrymen. Ready to 
serve as a soldier where moderately good pay and 
a commission were offered to him, he was equally 
ready to clear a space in the primeval forest, or to 
build himself a home in the prairie. 








Accordingly in 1830 he det sail from Havre for 


appeared clear to me, that if I went down upon | New York, whence in a short time he proceeded 





ow dragged them above forty yards | 





seat, I would answer, I hunted some years with | 
























































A CAYMAN. 


to the far-western state of Missouri. Here having 
acquired a little money by agriculture, he removed 
at the end of six years to the still more remote 
territory of Oregon, and finally, in 1839; he settled 
in California. 

This country was then but little known, with 
the exception of the seaboard, where vessels from 
all parts traded with the Indians chiefly for skins; 
but the Swiss captain belonged to a class who can 
contrive to prosper anywhere. Far beyond the 
limits of civilized life he determined to lead an in- 
dependent existence, and to become a sort of 
sovereign, on a small scale, of the wild country 
around him. Accordingly, he built. with the aid 
of his men a fort on the River Sacramento, a very 
necessary protection from hostile tribes of Indians, 
This fort he named after his native country, New 
Helvetia; and in the prairie round this spot he 
gradually accumulated a herd of 4,000 oxen, be- 
sides 1,500 horses and mules, and 2,000 sheep. 
He also became the owner of a vast acreage of 
land under grain crops, and of two trading ves- 
sels in the river. His fort was supplied with 12 
pieces of artillery, and defended by a garrison of 
70 men, and its owner was beyond all question the 
wealthiest and most independent man in the vast 
range of country between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. ‘ 

It was in September, 1847, that Captain Sutter, 
being anxious to construct a saw mill to be turned 
by water power, near a pine forest, employed for 
that purpose a friend skilled in engineering named 
Marshall. The work progressed, and th¢ supply 
of water to the mill was so situated as to wash 
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“From yonder,” re- 
plied Marshall, taking 
his companion to the 
door, and pointing to 
the range of hills cloth- 
ed with pine trees in 
the distance ; “if these 
glittering specks are 
gold, as I believe they 
are, there is wealth in 
those regions beside 
which all your flocks and herds will be a trifle.” 

‘*It is gold beyond doubt,” replied the captain ; 
“and this is how gold:is generally found ; but this 
sand is rich beyond example. We must keep this 
secret, and become gold-diggers together.” 

The precious secret was kept for a short time, 
and the captain and his friend found means to 
gather abundant proofs of the productiveness of 
the region in the precious metal ; but it soon be- 
came whispered abroad that gold had been dis. 
covered at the American fork of the Sacramento 
river; and to the astonishment of the world a 
gold fever arose, such as had never been known 
before. A few laborers became posessed of some 
of the precious dust, and took it for sale to San 
Francisco, the town at the mouth of the Sacra- 
mento. 

The: news spread with the rapidity of a fire 
amidst the withered grass of the prairies. Sol- 
diers and sailors deserted for the “diggings ;” 
shopkeepers closed their shops, and fled to the 
same attractive region ; and in a few months the 
solitudes in which the flocks and herds of the ex- 
captain of the Swiss Guard had lately wandered 
at will were filled with a motley gathering, whose 
labors quickly became a subject of intense anxiety 
in every money market in the Old and New World. 














PROF. JAMES J. MAPES. 


Pror. Mares was born in New York, May 29, 
1806. In very early youth he developed a mind of 





great activity, research and invention, The early 
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dov:lopments of his intellect would have naturally 
led one to suppose that in after life he would have 
proved, not a farmer, but a soldier; for it is 
stated of him that when only 17 years of age he 
delivered a full course of lectures in this city on 
“Military Tactics,’ varying the interesting 
exercises on the closing night by the exhibition 


and explanation of a model machine of his own | 


invention, illustrating with figures, &c., the ad- 
vance of Napoleon on Moscow and the subsequent 
retreat, This model is represented to have been 
a curious maching, but it is not known that its 
principle was ever applied to any useful purpose. 

This invention and these ideas were the crude 
ones of youtli. He began soon after to apply his 


inventive faculties to more useful subjects, and: 


became interested in the refining of sugar, a busi- 
ness in which, after being engaged for six years, 
he failed financially. This life had led to the close 
study of chemistry, and he now divided his atten- 
tion between this study and that of natural history. 
He had some knowledge of civil engineering, and 
is said to have been the first person who ever 
opened an office in this city as a consulting en- 
gineer. On the profits of this profession he lived 
for nearly twelve years, devoting his spare time to 
his studies, 

His success as a student of natural history was 
very great, and some of his articles attracting at- 
tention he was made a permanent member of the 
New York Lyceum, and honorary member of the 
Scientific Institute of Brussels, Royal Society of 
St. Petersburg and Geographical Society of Paris, 
while one of our State universitieswonferred on 
him the degree of LL. D. He had begun as early 
as 1842 to attract some attention as_a chemist 
(particularly by his analysis in a report to the 
State Senate of beer and wines, but still more so 
by his able papers on scieatific subjects published 
in the American Repository of Aris, Sciences and 
Manufaciures, of which he was subsequently made 
the editor), when he for a time injured his repu- 
tation by publishing a work on agriculture, which 
was so full of what were regarded as wild and 
visionary schemes of a disordered mind that he 
everywhere met with derision, even from the 
American Institute, before which he had lectured. 
Professor Mapes’ reputation never entirely re- 
covered from these attacks, though it was soon 
after found that he and Dr. Liebig, the great Ger- 
man authority on similar subjects, agreed with 
singular exactness in their philosophy regarding 
the ** progression of primaries” and other theories. 
His success as a farmer had, however, much more 
to do with the re-establishment of his character 
as a sound chemist than the circumstance of the 
correspondence of his ideas with those of the Ger- 
man chemist. 

As a farmer Professor Mapes has given hun- 
dreds of useful discoveries to the world, and 
not a few important inventions. The sub-soil 
plough, rotary digger and spade, now in such 
common use, are his inventions, while his advice 
and experience in regard to chemical manures are 
accepted as authority all over-the country. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A youna widow of very polite address, whdése 
husband had lately died, was visited soon after by the 
minister of the parish, who inquired, as usual, about 
her husband’s health, when she replied, with a pe- 
culiar smile: . 

“ He’s dead, I thank you.” 


Mrs. Pantineron isin New York. She came 
in from Boston as soon as she learned by telegraph that 
gold was falling rapidly in Wall street, but after several 
unsuccessful ts to get into the shower is going 
back a disappointed woman. 

In the midst*of a stormy discussion, a gen- 
tleman rose to setile the matter in dispute. Waving his 
hand over the excited disputants he began: 

all I want is common sense,” 


Meyer Jerrold interru: “ that regisel 
“ee want |" vated me d 


was lost in & burst of laughter. 
Ar an evening , & very elderly lady was 
with a . A stranger roac 
pe? who was on, and said: _ _ 
* Pray, sir, can you me who is the young gentle- 
with that very elderly lady?” 
“One of Humane Society, I should think,” re- 


« Well, is replied the ~ witcan't be wan harm, 
for I ain’t af 
BS ne edgier 
“a oan tried, coven ioe, but can ee get the 
glass higher than my mouth.” 


“Wauicn, my dear lady, do you think the 
merriest in the world?” 

“That immediately above the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the I should think.” 


A man recently got.married in Kentucky one 
day, and the next. No doubt he wanted 
to try all of nooses, to see which he liked best. 


“ Oan’t we make your lover jealons, miss ?” 
“On, yes, sir, I think we can, if we put our heads 
together.” 


Ir is said that a watch-dog is not so large in 
the morning as at night, because neé is let out at night 
and taken in the morning. : re 


“Wait, Mr. Tree, if you are about to leave, 
I shal) detain trunk,” exclaimed an incensed land- 
lady to her » who was slightly in arrears, 


A man being asked what he had had for din- 
ner, replied: “A lean wife, and the ruin of man for 
sauce.” On being asked for an explanation, it appeared 
that his dinner consusted* of a spare rib of pork and 
apple sauce. 


Tae celebrated Spetch of Sir Boyle Roche, 
“ Mr. Speaker, Lamelia rat; I see him fioating in the 
air; but mark me! I shall yet nip him in the budd” was 
evidently the Seen Stee writer in alate Kansas 
paper remerks upon the revult of a recent election. He 
says that “The fall of bas been dispelled, 
and the wheels of the State ment will ho longer 
be trammelied by sharks that have beset the public 
prosperity like locusts.” 


Wary cannot a tleman liy posses: 
oot walking-stick ? oan it pms be-long to 


A ort who was making a dress, put the 
sleeves in wrong. She was unable to change them, as 
she couid not determine whether she had got the right 
sleeve in the wrong place, or the wrong silceve in the 
right plac. 


A sotprer boasted to Gen. Hooker of the 
many wounds he had received in his fage. Hooker 
knowing him to bea coward, said to him, “The next 











time you run away, you hdd better take care how you 
look behind you.” 


Kate was talking glowinely about love-apples. 
“That's sirange!” exclaimed Charley, her accepted 
lover. “Why should love be associated with apples? 


On the contrary, I thought that love always went in | 


pairs.” Kate smiled approvingly, 
A snrewp little fellow, who had just begun 


to read Latin, astonished tue master by the following 
translation: 


“Vir, a man; gin, a trap—Virgin, a man-trap.” 
‘Now, children,” asked a school inspector, 





“ who loves all men ?” 
A little girl, not four years old, and evidently not well | 

up in the catechism, answered quickly: 
* All women!” ’ 


Ir may be said generally of husbands, as the 
old woman said of hers, who had abused her to an old | 
maid, who reproached her for Being such a fool as to | 
marry him. ‘To be sure, he’s not so good a husband | 
as he phould be, but he’s a powerful sight better than 
none. 


Owrne to the high price of meat of all kinds, | 
&@ company has been siarted to manufacture pork out of 
pig iron. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
Great Prize Distribution 


BY THE 


NEW YORK GIFT ASSOCIATION. 









25 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, worth from $250 to $500 

50 Meiodeons, Rosewood Cuses.........+ 225 to 225 
ne Pins. duhan éccahhasvecenese Isto 45 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castor knd 15to 40 
100 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets........ to 35 
600 Sets Silver Table Spoons ..........+.. to 380 
100 Gold Hunting-case Watches.......... 75 to 150 
150 Diamond Rings 50 to 200 
200 Gold Watches........ eee 60 to. 100 
300 Ladies’ Gold Watches.............. 8. 60 to 85 
G00 Sliver Watches, ...i..cccscccccceces 23 to 50 
1000 Sets Silver Tea Spoons ............+% 6to 1 
1000 Sets Silver Forks............e020e+0s Pio 2 
Silver Cups, Butter Knives .............. 6to 12) 
Childrens’ Silver Sets..........cesseseees Sto 10 


Diamond Pins, Gold Bracelets, Coral, Flérentine, 
Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Cameo Ladies’ Sets, Gold Pens, 
with Gold and Silver Extension Holders, Sleeve Buttons, 
Sets of Studs, Neck Chains, Vest Chains, Plain and Chased 
Gold _ Rings, Gold Thimbles, Lockets, and 

RY of every description, of the 
make and latest styles, valued at 
00,000! 
To be Sold for One Dollar Each without regard to value. 


Distribution is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES, naming each Article and its value, 
are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are weil 
mixed. One of these Envelopes, containing the Certifi- 


est 


| cate or order for some Article, worth at least $1 at retail, 








Barnum'’s New American Museum, | 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. his 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Herald. Circus and Drama twice each day. Only Circus 
on Broadway. Afternoon at 3; Evening at 7/4. CIRCUS 
TROUPE, and thoroughbred Hors:s. TRICK PONY, 
WILLD B A galaxy of Equestrian Stars in New and | 
Dashing Acts of Horsemanship. Previous to Circus, 
the Domestic drama of tie WHITE FARM; or, THE 
ASSASSIN STEWARD. W.B. Harrison, Extemporan- | 
eous Singer; Three immense Living Giants; Three of 
the Smallest Dwarfs in the World; the beautiful Minia- | 
ture Lady, Miss Lizzie Read; two beautiful Circassian 
Girls ; Jobn Battersby, Living Skeleton, weighs 6716 ; | 
Hannah Battersby, his wife, weighs 70216 ; Boliemian 
Glass Blowers. A Steam Glass Engine in motion; 
Albino Boy; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal,Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 curiosities. Admission, 30 cents; 
children under ten, 15 cents. 


VIOLINS! 


Including Bow, Strings, Rosin, Boxing, etc., sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, British Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, on receipt of the following 
prices: 
GERMAN—Red or Brown, $2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8. 
DOUBLE LINED—$5, $7, $9, $11, $13, $15. 
FRENCH—Blocked aud Lined, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 


$20. 
ITALIAN—Inlaid, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, $30, $95. 
OLD MASTERS—Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75 to $300. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—Lvery description at 
lowest New York prices, Send stamp for price list. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


NEW=KORK | 


WEEKLY: MAGAZINE 











oF 


48 PAGES! 48 PAGES! 
For 10 Cents a Week. 


In the number for January 13th, is 


How I 
MADE A FORTUNE 


WALL STREET. 


AND 


HOW I GOT MARRIED. 


A SPLENDID 


_ Original and True Story. 


Written expressly for the Nrw York Werriy Maca- 
ZINE, bya gentleman of great experience, who knows all 
the ins and outs, and who will give more information 
about the straight and crooked ways of that cejebrated 
street than has been ever published. To be complete in 
afew numbers. Also, a great variety of entertaining 
and instructive Literature, Popular Tales, ete, Well 
printed on large type and clean paper. ’ 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


To patties who cannot obtain it of newsmen, we have 
the foliowmg 


TERMS: 
One copy, one year . - - - $4 00 
One copy, three months - - 10 
Specimen copies sent by mail on,receipt of 10 cents. 
>. 


Address, 
0. H. BAILEY & CO., 
Publishers N. Y, Weekly Magazine, 
No. 7 Beekman Street, New York. 


*The Fourth Exhibitio 
of French, English anc Hibition in Wow Tek 
from 9 A. M., to5 Pp. w.,and on Monday and Thursday 
evenings from’? to 10, at the Studio Building, No. 15 
Tenth Street 

E. GAMBART, Director. F. J. PILGERAN, Sec. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


HiGHIsST PRUMLVM 





ON en en 


ary iatheatt 






SEWING MACHINES, 





625 Broadway, New York. © 


will be sent by mail to any address, without regard 
to choice, on receipt of 25 cents. On receiving the Cer- 
tificate the purchaser will see what Article it draws, and 
its value, which may be FROM ONE TO FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, and can then send ONE DOLLAR 
and receive the Article named, or can choose any other 


| one Article on our List of the same value, 





We refer to those who have recently drawn valuable 


| gifts from us: 


H. Taylor, Ringtown, Pa,, Gold Patent Lever Watch, 
value $100; Jas. H. Bruce, Nashville, Tenn., Silver 
Watch, $40; Geo. D. Wood, Whitby, ‘Canada West, 
Silver Watch, $45; H. Stone, 52 Tenth street, Piano, 
value $350; Mrs. Teresa A, Miller, Scranton, Pa., Dia- 
mond Ring, value $175; Miss Eijlen J. Peck, Springfield, 
lil., Melodeon, value $125; Dr. I. Van Riper, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Gold Hunting Case Watch, value $150; Ed. 
H. Lindsay, Worcester, Mass., Piano, value $250; Miss 
D. H. Farwell, Dubuque, Iowa, Diamond Kar-drops, 
value $250; Francis I. Moran, 126 Pearl street, Albany, 
N. Y., Music Box, value $40 ; Mrs. R. C. Ingersoll, Ur- 
bano, Ohio, Silver set, value $60; Lieut. B. F. Hen- 
dricks, Willard’s Hotel, Washington, D. C., Silver Patent 
Lever Watch, value $55; Robert H. Hotchkiss, New 
Haven, Conn, Melodeon, value $150; W. F. T. Willis, 
West 22d street, New York, Diamond Cluster Pin, value 
$200; Mrs. R. G. Tappan, 16 York street, Gold Watch, 
value $125; Miss kilen F. Dickerson, Binghampton, 
New York, Melodeon, value $100; Wm. B. Redfield, 
Columbus, Ohio, Music Box, value $40. 

Many persons, who have drawn valuable prizes, do not 
wish their names published, or we might extend this list. 
Letters from various parties throughout the country, 
acknowledging the receipt of valuable gifis, may be 
seen On file at our office, 


713 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


4a NO BLANKES.—Every purchaser gets an article 
of value. 

Parties dealing with us may depend on having prompt 
returns, and the article drawn will be immediately sent 
to them by express or return mail. 

Entire satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 

Ba Six Certificates for One Dollar; 13 for Two 
Dollars ; 33 for Five Dollars. Great Inducements to 
Agents. 

Ail letters should be addressed 
T. BENTON & CO., Box 5567, P. O., New York. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


PUTTING ON AIRS; 


or, 
A WARNING TOWIVES. 
By the Author of The Jilt, etc., etc. 


Among the thonsand books which have been lately 
showered from the press, we have met with none which 
better deserves the devotion of an afternoon or two, 
than Pourrmne on Arrs; or, A WARNING TO WIVES, by 
the clever authoress of the Jilt. It contains matter of 
peculiar interest for ladies—double and single—and to 
the general reader, its humor and its pathos, the mun- 
agement of its plot and the production of its moral can- 
not fail to ensure for it en earnest and approving aticn- 
tion.—London Morning Chronicle. 

PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. 
¥. A. BRADY, Publisher, No, 22 Ann st., N. Y. 








"No. 34—Just Published 
CONTAINS 


Nilustrated. 
Il. 


The Baronet’s Wife. A Story. 
Hearts and Diamonds. A Siory. 
Sable Hunting. Il!. 

A Memento Mori Watch. DL 


Daniel in the Lion’s Den. IL. 

Jasmine. A Poem. 

The Rector of St. Mark’s, By Mrs. Magy J. Holmes-— 
continued. 


A Grand Old Poem. 

Cleveland Hall—continued. 

Self-Made Men—Ezra Corne!l!: with Portrait. 

The Mothers of Great Men. Ill, 

Blarney Castle. Il. ‘ 
Lamantine Fishing. I. 

An Ogre. TIL 

The Education of a Man of Business. 
How to Paper your Parlor, 
Chit-Chat for the Ladies. 

A History of Perfomery and the Toilet. TL 


An Essay. 


Weighing the Great Mogul. Ill. 

The Dawk Walas. Tl. 

The Wild Horse of Texas. TI. 

Jock’s Adventure with a Serpent. I. 


Grandiather Whitelead’s Lectures--More about the | 


Globe we Live on. 
The Old Grdy Goblin. A Fairy Story. 
Habits of the Wasp. 
Family Pastimes. 
Edwin and Ang: lina. Three Comic I'Iustrations. 
And a large amount of interesting miscellan: ous matter. 
FRANK LESLIE. 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


R . R. R. 
THE UNIVERSALITY OF 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World. 








One SO Cent Bottic 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS, AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ALTACKS OF EPI- 
DEMIC AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR OTHER 


0 MEDICENES OR MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 





THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY REUIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY, OR TAKEN INTERNALLY, 
ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS, PALN, FROM WHAT- 
“EVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIsi. 


1849. . Asiatic Cholera. 13849. 


IN 1849 RADWAY’S READY RELIZY CURED OVER 
10,000 PERSONS SEIZED WITH ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
AND BY ITS TIMELY USE AS A PREVENTIVE 
§AVED OVER ONE MILLION OF LIVES. 


1856. Yellow Fever. 1856. 


In 1856 RADWAY’S READY RELIEF cured thousands 
of persons seized with Yellow Fever. Asa preventive 
of this terribie disease, Dr. Frederick B. Page, of Mis- 
sissippi, urged its use to the Medical Boards of the 
Southera States, and publicly recommended it as the 
most certain safeguard in the world. 











During the War 


More lives were saved by the use of RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF than from the best efforts of the medical stutt. 
We have hundreds of letters proving this fact. Wo 
have the evidence to prove that in cases where men, 
by exposure,to malarious swamps, botiom lands, rice 
fields, etc., used RADWAY’S READY RELIEP, invari- 
ably escaped sickness; those who did not were seized 
with Dysentery, Swamp Fevers, Bilious Fevers, Diar- 
rhea, Cholera, Rheumatism, etc., and those only who, 
when thus seized, used the READY RELIEF, entirely 
recover 





_Its Universal Use. 


It cures the worst diseases incidental to all climates, 
It has been tested in Asia, Africa, South America, Lu- 
rope, East and West Indies, and cured the worst torms 
of Cholera, Dysentery, Fluxes, Fevers, Yellow Fever, 
Swamp, Marsh, Ship, and other Fevers—and never 
failed in protecting persons who used it as a preveutive 
agaist altacks, 





Why Not? 


If RADWAY’S READY RELIEF possesses such re- 
markable disinfecting, neutralizing, strengthening, ape- 
rient, sudorific, anodyne, and other properties, as to 
cure the worst forms of disease as they exist, in the 
most sickly climates of the world, and where the poi- 
sonous malaria is so thick that ‘* you may almost cut it 
with a knife,” why not cure, with the great ease it does, 
all sorts of fevers of the milder type in our own climate ? 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Fever and Ague, Bilious Fever, 
Influenza, etc., are but the milder and weaker forms of 
the more terrible diseases. If it cures the worst iorms 
as they exist in the most sickly climates, it will readily 
cure the less as they prevail amongst us. 





Domestic Purposes. 


Every family should be provided with a bottle of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. One bottle costs only 
50 cents, and this bottle can be used for various pur- 
poses, with the aesurance of doing more permanent 
good than one hundred doilars expended for other medi- 
cines and physician’s prescriptions. If suddenly seized 
with sickness, the use ot the Relief will instantly arrest 
the disease, and afford immediate ease to the patient, 





Ten Yoars’ Rheumatism 
CURED BY RUBBING THE SPINE WITH 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


ROBERT ELY, Esq., aged 60, has been afflicted with 
Rheumatism for 10 years. For the past 12 months ho 
was confined to his room, perfectly helpless, His limbs 
were distorted, swollen and misshapen; his hans 
cramped, so that he could neither move his fingers nor 
open nor shut his hands; rheumatic pains ran rict all 
over his body; moving him from his bed involved the 
most intense suffering. He was induced to have his 
spine rubbed one hour, morning and night, with R \D- 
WAY’S RBADY RELIEF. The first rubbing gave hin 
ease; a few buccessive rubbings relieved him of pain; 
one month's application of the RISLIEF and a few doses 
of RADWAY’S PILLS cured him. He is now a well 
and hear\y man, and uses the RELIEF and PILLS oc- 
casionally only. 


As a Family Medicine. 


As a family medicine it is the most useful remedy 
known to the world. If seized with pain ——— 88, 
or threatened with any malignant disease, use will 
quickly cure the patient and protect the system arainst 
avtacks. IN A FEW MINUTES after the application of 
the READY RELIEF externa)ly, or its administration 
internally, the patient, seized with the most excrutia- 
ting PAINS, ACHES, CRAMPS, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, GOUT, LUMBAGO, FEVER AND AGUE, 
SPASMS, SORE THROAT, INFLUENZA, DIPHTHE- 
RIA, CONGESIION, or LNFLAMMATION will enjoy 
ease and comfort, 

EMPORTANT.—TO FARMERS AND OTHERS resid- 
ing in sparsely scttled districts where it is difficult to 
secure the services of a physician, RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF is invalucble. It can be used with positive as- 
surance of doing good in all cases where pain or dfecom- 
fort is experienced, or ¢f seized with INFLUENZA, 
DIPHTHERIA, SORE THROAT, ‘BAD COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, BILIOUS COLIC, INFLAMMATION of 
the BOWELS, STOMACH, LUNGS, LIVER, KIDNEYS; 
or with CROUP, QUINSY, FEVER AND AGUE, or with 
NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, TIC DOLOREUX, TOOTH- 
ACHE, EARACHE, or with LUMBAGO, PAIN IN THE 
BACK, or RHEUMATISM, or with DIARRHGA, CHOL- 
ERA MORBUS, or DYSENTERY, or with BURNS, 
SCALDS, or BRUISES, or with STRAINS, CRAMIS, or 
SPASMS. The application of RADWAY’S READY li E- 
LIEF wil cure you of the worst of these complainis in @ 
few hours. 








RHEUMATISM.—This painful discase has baffed the 

| me st ekiiful pl and popula rem s. liisthe 
most difficult of diseases to treat—yet, RADWAY’S 
| READY RELIEF hos never failed in #ffording imme- 
diate relief to the enfferer; and in all cases of Acute, in- 
flammatory or Nervous Rheumatism, to effect a per- 
manent cure. In ¢ Rheumatism and Gout, RAD- 
WAY’S CLE? Yur, called. Renovating Resol- 


rent, should Le taken ag an adjunct with the READY 
RELIES. 


SOLD RY PRUCGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
I 0 cents per Bottle. 
WAY & CO., Montreal. 
- RSOWAY & Co.. 
7 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Dr. JOHN |! 
c 
| 639-42 
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Jax. 27, 1866.] FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








J. H. WINSLOW & CO.'8- T. HAYWARD, DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


THB GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EYER OFFERED | 208 Broadway; N. &., You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
TO BECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. | Manufacturer of Odd Fellows, Masonic, Army, Navy, | ©*#™ine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
| Base Ball, Skating Club, Railroad Conductors, and | OF 4 sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 





200,002 | Badges of every description. I will send a sample coin | &ily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Somes, 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JE Y, PENS, | silver on the receipt of $1 50, together with my whole- | New York. 5291y 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLET NS, 


sale Dlustrated Circular, JOB 


FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETO. _ SEIEL, om po 
| crammed full of Jokes, Comical 8, 
worth s500,000! 300 per cont: PROFIT for AGENTS. | Witty Sayinys, Funny Puns, Leughable Conundrums, 
To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to ’ Three genteel articles everywhere needed, and | ns Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10 cents. Send —— 
valut, and not to be paid for until you know what you are  @llat sight. All sent, with particulars, free by mail for + O. Box 3,410, New York. 
fo ge. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which willinform %5 cents. Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. s 
you what you can huve for $1, and at the same time get | *f | _ Watrimony.— Why every man should marry 
our Circular containing full list and particulars,‘also _——— — - 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regimentapd | Qyer Fifty Secrets, numeréus Jokes, Witty , know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medic: 
Tows in the Country. Sayings, &c., Will be found in “THE LOUNGER.” | Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
Sent yree for Five CEnTs. . sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. Street, New York. 


CoustiNaMlore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
—— - —_—_—_—_—_——. | SAM is warranted to#ure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
An Album for 30 Cents! Asthma, Weeping <a Sore Throat, Consumption, 

| and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


, ane y | NEW! BEAUTIFUL!! CHEAP!!! EXQUISITE!!!! | "For sale by all Druggistg, Fifty Cents per Bottle. 
WONDERFULLY STRANCE M A beautiful Gilt Metallic Album, containing four (4) 524-575 
Photographs, in metal frames, and , > _ 
MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” 


HIGHLY PERFUMED. 
Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and Opening with a spring clasp. Sent postpaid for 30' A racy and sparkling paper, only 30 cents a year. 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, | cents. Addregs CALVIN WILLIS & CO., No. 167 Broad- Olubs of ten, $2. Specimens FREE. Ad@gress ‘‘BAN- 
N.Y. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wondertul way, New York. NER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 534-7 
instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to | | f intense EE 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or ipts, 40 pages, with catalogue, 
wife of the patron, together with the date of marriage, ek of Mecsipts, 7 sentioer, N.Y. ¢ . . EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no ‘ 7 Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She | ~ | for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the The Book of W ond ers Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
picture is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, | > 9 | of Liquors without the use of Poisonous articles; How 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and iftclosing 50 | A new Medical Work of thrilling interest to married ‘0 Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, | and single. Hints of great value to all. Price $1; | Of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
yon will receive the picture by return mail. Address ' | Sealed, $125. Address exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Mada.wie M. H. PERREGAULT, | tf GEO. F. ARLINGTON, 658 Broadway, N. Y. Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
524-36 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. ¥ ‘a Whiskers and Moustache grow; all —— of Salutation ; 
. | Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
- ah Photograph Cards for Gentlemens— | torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
| 


P RLOR ORG Ws Sample, 25°cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), | tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
A A. a 


Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, A SPECIAL GOLD 7 
MEDAL, was awarded us by the late great FAIR of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, over all competitors, for the 
best a soa Machines. Three new a t — and upper feed. 
“A Gold Medal was awarded CARHART, NEED- - cee all Cy 74 Warranted five years. Above salary, or large commissions 
HAM & CO., for the best Reed Instrument on exhibi- | Zhe Confessions and Experience Of | paid. The onty machines sold in United States for less 
tion—a most just testimonial. The award for the second | . | than $40, which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & 
best Instrument of this class was made to James M. -an Invalid. Wilson, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
e 2 ite ag Ie ben organ: ; 7 he eg achine ra ¢ inageme: ‘ire 
dha Geil weeed en alten tet eat Hamin a Published for the benefit and as a warning to young | = ot! : os on anil upon GHAW's CLARE i 
son’s Art Journal, oe ; men and others who suffer from Nervous Di bility, ete. ; | ‘ford, Maine: or at No. 823 Broadway New York: "No 
“Tos sak of them i » higheat terme ** supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By | (7 ape Ree ge 2 ers ag y be oe 
I can speak of them in the a Ww i YRGAN one who has cured himself, after being put to great ex- | 7). + On — Sew ae te Weta a peeve 
“Th apes = pense through medical imposition and quackery. By a; ae No. 88 auldine’s Ex # ade . Buffalo. N.Y bey: 
© finest Instruments of the class I | i oo. inclosing a postpaid, addressed envelope, single copies 534-46. ne ’ ee, lig 
GEO. F. BRISTOW. | may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, | °%4-*6 
“The best Instruments of their class.” WM. A. KING. | Esq., Br: oklyn, King’s County, N. Y. 


“The tone is incomparable, far in advance of any : 
Fr ET TT ray 7 
4 cf ( 
GROVER&BAKERS 
a. ae “pt For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


other instrument of a similar kind.”” CHAS. FRADEL. 
» Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 
P Se Te HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de , . * Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and | Plastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 8. W. RICE & CO,, 











J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. | 











| a ol nl Seika at bai aes 
| Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or IvIoustaches ? 

| MY OMPUENY, will force them to grow heavily in 
| six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or | 
| injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post tree, 

to any address on receipt of an order. 
| R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 





$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back Play- 

| ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of ee. 4 \ el Ree Se 
Price. Address eaad 

'ARDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. ¥. | Ss PER YEAR! We went agents every- 

_— ARDING AGE 58 Liberty street, 1,50 where to sell our nrPROVED $20 Sewing 


533-5 


' . . . 

| Wieve Brower; or, Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. Mailed free. 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND, N. ¥. 536-39 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
528-40 No. 97 East 23d Street, N. Y. 





a Somothing New. “Gi 


— 


THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
REMEDY! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dis- 
| agreeable cough. I had for months previous thought 





Why every woman should marry. All may marry ty that a preparation having for its basis the inside bark 
a. 


| of white pine might be so compounded as to be very 
useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small 
quantity of the medicine that I had been plavning, and 
gave it in teaspoonful doses. The result was exceed- 
ingly gratifying. Within two days the irritation of the 
throat was removed, the cough subsided, and a speedy 
cure was effected. Soonafter this I sent some to a lady 
in Londonderry,*N. H., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by a sudden 
cold, and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She 
soon found relief, and sent tor more. She took about 
ten ounces of itand got well. J. B. Clark, -, editor 
of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a trial of the 
same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and was 
cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the 
results, and so confident of success attending its sales 
if placed before the public, that he finally persuaded 
me to give it a name and send it abroad to benefit the 
suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertised it under 
the name of White Pine Compound. In two years from 
that time there had been wholesaled in Manchest 
alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the 
"lead of ali the cough remedies in the market, and it stiil 
maintains that position. There is good reason for all 





this; it is v: soothing and healing in its nature, is 
warming to the stomach, and pleasant withal to the 
taste, and is ex ly cheap. . 


“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivalled. It was not originated 
for that purpose; but a person in using it for a cough, 
was not Ealeure of the cough, but war also cured of 
a kidney difficulty of ten years’ standing. Since that 
accidental discovery many thousands have used it for 
the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 
taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well as pre- 
parations for the cure of Kidney difficulties, in every 
city, town, village and hamlet throughout the New Eng- 
land States. 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an 
unusual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large 
quantities of the White Pine Compound have been so. 
and used with the happiest effects. It speaks well for 
the medicine, ahd the people where it is prepared are 
high in its praise. 

One bottle of this on is generally sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known per- 
some to have a cold entirely removed in two days by 
us less than half a bottle. From one to two teaspoon- 
fuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a little white 
sugar and hot water with it when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this 
circular will not allow of that full expression which I 
would like to give in favor of the White P.ne Compound. 
It is univ ly admired by all who.use it; it has at- 
tained to such a popularity among those whose opinion 
is valuable indeed, that vanrry may possibly, in part, 
prompt me to record more here than hurried people 
will have patience to read; so I will stop, by merely re- 
commending to all who need a cough or kidney remedy 
to test the es of the WHITE PinE COMPOUND. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
A very large nuinber of important testimonials have 


| 
j 





York, 











Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. already be: seived fr Physici cl 
~ th = —— d ° We y en receiv ‘om ysicians, Clergymen, 
000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St., N. Y. SEWING Mi A CHINES KS enn | Apothecaries, and, indeed, from all classes of society, 
: LF Yrs Lk Ah 5 ea oe ? | The Book of Wonders tells how to make | speaking in the most flattering terms of the White Pine 
The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. otf | CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- | Compound. 


PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tf 


ip ineee cusecenbimaitnaniniscintpetiientpeanmanapatels tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all -. 
A SURE FORTUNE | kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

a | kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gambling Ex- “T find the White Pine Compound to be very effica- 

The advertiser, a chemist of twenty-five years experi- | posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- | cious not only in coughs and other pu)monic affections, 





r 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | 
\ USICAL BOXES, playi @ from | 
i one to thirty-six different 
tunes, and costing from $6 5U to 
$600. The most complete stock ever 
offered for sale in New York. Fin 
g ornaments for the parlor, and plea- 
sant companions for the invalid. 

i e M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs} New York. Musica) Boxcs 
repaired. 631-42 
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ee 
DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured 

thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 

Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 

nent cure. Try it directly. It is warranted to cure. 
For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Tye bg 
. 


Lie Kemet 





Short-Hand Without a Master. 

By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, ete., may be attained ina 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, wrrm SuPprLEMENT. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 

tf 


U. 8. STEEL PEN WORKS,,. 
FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R. ESTERBROOK & CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


03 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
42 John Street, New York. 


ices on Application. Lots made to Or- 
def of any Pattern or Stamp required. 


Cautione These Pens are of genuine American 
manufacture, and equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness 
of point to the best imported. They are, therefore, sure 
to gain the confidence of the American public. The 
fac-simile of our signature is sufficient security against 
foreign imitation. 

For sale at retail by all stationers throughout the 
country, R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 

530-37 


WAREHOUSES, { ¢ 
Samples 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Scrofula 
was considered incurable until the great discovery of 
Hollcway’s Pills and Ointment flashed upon tne world. 
Diseases which baffle the skill of the Medical Schools 
readily yield to these peerless remedies. Scurvy, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, itch, and al] cutaneous erup- 
tions are curable by them. 


Here it ig!—Full instructions by which a person 
can maste: the art of Ventriloquism in a few hours, and 
make a world of fun and a fortune, sent by mail for 50 
cts. Satisfaction given, or money refunded. Address 
FRANKLIN & JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill. 637-39 


Curl your Hair! 
Mr Golden Beauty wil; curl your hair into waving 
eturis, a last six months. Satisfa tion given or money 


re unded. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Address 





537-3¥ M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill, 


ence, both in Europe and America, wishing to retire | portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, | but also in affections of the kidneys, debility of the 


| from the profession, will send to any person valuable | &c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- | stomach and other kindred organs.”’ . 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 
“TI have for years regarded your White Pine Com- 


ecipes, from the use of which any industrious young dress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. 
man or woman, with little or no capital, can make from — 

DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S pound as an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I 
regard it as even more efficacious and valuable than 


the first day not only an excellent living, but in a very 
short time realize a moderate fortune. Address, with 

two stamps for return postage, 8. P. CHESTERFIELD, . . 

Chemist, 412 Prune street, Philadelphia, Pa. Italian Medicated Soap, —_- — we the Compound for a cold, and 
: Rev. H. D. Donez, 


Love, Courtship and Married Life.— | it is well known, cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Sal 
Whom te Marry, on to Marry, and Whom not to Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chates, Tender Flesh | of West Randolph, Vt., who fs a ing eye. 
Marry; Likes and Dislikes; Adaptation; Right Age to ete., beside being the very best shaving compound ever | as well as preacher, in @letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 
Marry: Marrying Cousins; Jealousy: its Cause and | vented. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE uproots | 1863, says: “‘I find itamexcellent medicine in kidney 
Cure; Useful Hints to both Married and Single; with | »air from low es upper lip, Trou we « the disease.” 

Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physiology and Psychology, body safely and quickly—warran ee. Q ROUGE, The Whi ine Compound, advertised at length in our 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1866. New | fF Pale lips and cheeks. LILY WHITE for flushed, | .jumns, i#@ot only as to its name inviting, but ise 
volume begins now. Only $2a year. Address FOW- sSetablinhes depot 453 Fn an DR. GOURAUD’S old highly approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the in- 
LER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 537-38 The purity oe | efficacy of the ‘above preparations ventor, has the confidence of the pane ee know him, 
——___ ———— a confidence which he enjoyed while ring usefully 

LADIES DISIRING A e 


have been endorsed by tens of thousagds, who have minister. His oees 8 
— = 4 ee coder, Pailedoiphie : Bates, Good. | *Ufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
SMOOTH, CLEAR AND | win & 66, Boston ; Jonson, Detroit; Keyser, Pitis- | ¥s medical discovery.—Boston W pal By 
burgh; Wood, Richmond, Vu. ; and Druggists generally. @he editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, 
aa nent | in a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound: 


A CURIOSITY !! “The White Pine Compound is advertised at much 





many years as a Baptist 








| length in our yy and we ha to learn that 
. | the demand for it is increasing previous ex- 
Free to All. A Rare Treat pectations. It is the very best icine for coughs and 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and | celds we know of, and no family that has once used it 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest | will ever be withoutit. We speak from our own know- 
literature and tare Dlustrations. Sent Gratis. | ledge; it is sure to kill a Cold, and pleasant as sure. The 

CHARLES E. MACKEY, greatest in) entions come by accident, and it is 
es 267 Broadway, New York. | that the White Pine Compound, made for Colds and 
| Coughs, should prove to be the greatest remedy for kid- 


tt 
, ey difficulties k mm. Butsoitis. W 
. | 4 4 COMIC VALENTINES FI | it so many testinouiale otae to us irom well-bnown 














Sent by Mall, Postpaid. men. Besides, the characves of Dr. Poland is such that 
Should use GEORGE W. LAIRD’S Bloom o Youth. ; we know he wil] not countenance chet what is wrong. 
Has no equal for Preserving and Beautifying the Com- B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chakabere street, B- ¥. 587-40 | Por years a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to 
plexion and Skin. Sold by Druggists everywhere. m ~ ~ —_——~— find remedies for his Scan ieet eae consump- 
Depot 74 Fulton street, New York. 538-41 tive look, standing with one foot u e grave, he 
: nage Agents Always: Wanted. | mate ine iccvers wich ie, sind hime! ahd ced 
Royal Havana Lottery. Circulars Free. Address possible. We have known Dr. t> for yeors, and 
i ber 2ist, 1865, , SHOOCK, 14 Ch never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
eee ARNT oe a = Se ember ctrest, . ¥. | Gio we are qind to state Gut wo Uallove whatever he 

— Lng po en taatey et} .. E &HT ANTHONY & CO says about his White Pine Compound.” 

No. 15580........6+ - le @ e ” 

N “ . Y Should you think favorably of this medicine, be care- 
= RK.. bcobvede ce a 501 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. ful, or hasing, that it is the WHITE PINE 
< : O... oe Photographic Materials, | COMPOUND that is offered to you, as we know that 





: —— 5 ti have been med off for it b 
Being the six cafital prizes. STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, pe aw Loh gre -— e pal y un- 


Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest : ne Grou 
rites paid for doybloons and all kinds of gold and War Views, Scenery, PS; eter, etc. 


silver. Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of| THD WHITH PINE COMPOUND 
F TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and - is manufactured at the 


iui ‘a erican novelties. 
* There is no Book for Choirs er -wICT ————_—__—_—_—— “NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
Superior to the HARP OF JUDAH, by L. 0, Emerson, | Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 106 HANOVER STREET, Boston, 
Seventy-five thousand copies have already been sold Sample and Cata jogue sent for 25 cents. New Books GhO. W. SWETT, Mt. D. : 
and the book gives the greatest degree of satisfaction to | and Sporting Goods Catalogue free. Address ’ » Proprieto 
all who have used it. For Choirs, Singing School, Con- t JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. Under the supervision of 
ventions and Singers at Home, itis a Collection of Music ly vy ? i ’ 
that is’ universally liked. Price $1 38 @ copy; $12 a 100 © hotographs of Union Generals sent post- REV. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 
dozen. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. paid for 25 cents; 50 epee of Rebel Officers for| DR. SWETT will attend to the business department, 
25 cents; 50 photographs oi Statesmen and Generals ior | to whom all orders should be addressed. 
FRANK LESLIE'S | 25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address | 
| 536-45 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 
| 
| 
' 














Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine 
| everywhere. 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 
My Golden Compound will force the Beard to grow | 
on the smoothest face in 21 days. Satisfaction given or 





BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, IIL, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Obio, 
COLLINS & BROTHER, St. Louis, Mo., 





money refunded. Sent by mai! for 50 cents. Address | WARD, KENNEDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
General Agents for the West. 


FRANELIN & JAGGERS, Calhoun, LL 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 
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_ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





Clergyme n, 
Teachers, 
The Press, 


Unite in saying that the new juvenile magazine 


‘Our Young Folks 





Eee —_ —_— 





ESE 


° e best magazine for the young ever published in 
mee It is filled with attractive illustrations, and 
its articles, in prose and poetry, are by the best writers 
for children in the country. 

It is sold at the low price of $2a year. Each number 
contains 64 pages, beautifully printed. A liberal dis- 
count to clubs. Send 20 cents for specimen copy and, 
circular to the Publishers, TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


Make Your Own Soap! 


With B. T. BABBIT’S Pure Concentrated Potash, or 
Ready Soap Maker, warranted double the stren of 
common Potash, and superior to any other saponifier or 
ley in market. Put up in cans of one d, two 
pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 gallons 
of Soft Soap. No e is required. Consumers will 
find this the cheapest in the market. B. T. BABBIT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, .72, and’74 Washington street, N. Y. 

528-400 








Vv Badge Pins and Rings, 
16 carat gold, rici.'y enameled. BRYANT &B L 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 12 Maiden Lafle, N. Y. 


BEAUTY! 


AUBURN, GOLDEN, 
FLAXEN AND SILE- 
EN CURLS uced 
by the use Prof. De 
Brevx’s FRISER LE 
CHEVEUX. One a 
plication warranted 
curl the most strdight 
and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy oy ho 
heavy massive curls. Has been used by the - 
ables of Paris and London with the most gratifyiny 
Price by mail, 


results. Does no injury to the hair. 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
free, Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ & O©O., Chémists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


of 
EY, 


Oo 











529-410 ee oe ee 
- MUSICAL BOXES. 


531-430 SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON INSIDE PAGE. 





=, $5 Given Away .--The great $5 secret and other 
ve'uable information Sea free. Address 8 
& CO., 239 Broadway, New York. 





SKATES FOR THE MILLION ! 
DEPOT FOR 
Lovatt’s Patent Skates, 


WITHOUT STRAPS, AND 


NEW WORK CLUB SKATES, 
WIYH OR WITHOUT STRAPS. 
assortment of all desirable styles of Skates. De- 
wt “Latest Kink” and “ Patent Foot Shells.” 
lesale and Retail. 
ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 Broadway. 
Skates Ground and Repaired. ° 


—aA} 





STAMMERING 
Re er ae 





oOwo 








FIRST PREMIOM.’ 





Se get aera 
16 stitches to each evolution of the j 
Gather, _Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breaths, &c. ; 
the imathioe made, Warranted not to get ou 
of order for THREE has taken the Premiums at 


common needle, rapidly, and 
Siteameasen tet <.cnh con eas it."—-W. Y. 


AMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
m Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


FLORENCE 








best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Post Monon. They havea i 
tle Tension. They make separate and 





Bout To Mapame Spain—‘ Sheer off, ma’am, a 
—while you have a copper.” 





[Jan. 27, 1866, 








LITTLE CHILE ASSAULTED-BULL TO THE RESCUE. 


m’t touch the litle boy—(to Chile)—IPU stand by you 





THE GREAT’ 


BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM. 


Elegant and Serviceable. 


Ladies’, Gents, Misses’ and Chikiren’s .Slippers, 
Gaiters, etc., 


At BROOKS’ Agt. 
575 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
A Scientific Wonder,’’ 


EUROPEAN POCKET 


TIME-KEEPER, 
One Dollar Bach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and Reise Pocket Trme-Keerer for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, A decidedly unique and won- 
novelty. Correctly constructed on the most 


derful 
| approved SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to 


DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with absolute certainty and the 
utmost ion. More truthful than the most costly 
and ite Time-keeper of modern manufacture. 
It never can be wrong. ‘‘ Jt requires no key,” or wind- 


up. Never runs down; and can never be too 
ast or too slow. It is a mos remarkable article. Ap- 
PROVED by the Press and who have USED THEM. 


Introduced into this country from Europe, where it is 
also legally protected by ‘‘ Royal Letters Patent.’’ Price 
for a single one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 
Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to 
part of the country, on receipt of — Safe 
guaranteed. All orders must be to 
. DELAMERE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 





$10 Per Day.—Active enterprising men wanted 
here to sell an article by every person. 
Voefal, attractive and quick sales. Business honorable 
and pro Fall particulars and a ‘sample sent free 
i Address AMERICAN GOLD PEN CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 539-400 





: ae Meer- 

« schaum way, 
near 4th St., N. Y,, wholesale and re- 
rates. Pipeg and Hold- 


as to order and All 
ers 
feof racented cotton end tp 


Pipes $6 to $80 each. 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
For Harper’s Pert: Newberne, Port 
ee oe sent at half rates, 
"Ss No, 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
Lede low-setes. . 0000 
- To ad 
Diseases of the STOMACH and NEYS, RHEUMA. 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, 2. Fahy Se 









<u. 
for the South and West, 





ONE Agents 
D. BARNES & , New York; and BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & Boston, 

» General Agents, To 

rTCcEr: SALT 

: 4 

Cured by E’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT. Price 35 
cents. Send 45 cents to BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 


Boston, Mass., and get a box by mail. 535-470 


DEAFNESS 
And Discharges from the Ear Radically 


By the use of the recently discovered Vegetable Fostract 
OT IT. TIN B. 

Pri 1 50 a bottle.. For sale by all Druggists. 

& <OerER. Dreggiote, Nee 170 Washington st., 

sale Agents. 





ION ADAMS, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 


AND 


SHIRT MAKER, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK GSTY. 


$1,000,000 Worth 
WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive: 


\UN 


100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches - each $12. 00 
500 Silver Watches - - - each $20 to 35 00 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases each 5 00to 8 00 

1,000 Elegant Silver Plated Castor Stands 

each - - - - 20 00 to 50 00 

1,000 Elegant Silver Plated Fruit and 

Cake Baskets, each - - 15 00 to 25 00 
2,500 Sets of Silver Plated Tea Spoons, 

each - - - - 8 00to 15 00 
2,500 Sets of Silver Plated Forks, each 8 00 to 15 00 
2,000 Goblets, Engraved - - - 400to 8 00 

3,000 Pairs of Table Spoons - 5 00to 8 00 

3,000 Pairs of Salt Spoons . - 800to 5 00 

4,500 Magnificent Napkin Rings - - 400to 9 50 

8,000 Pairs of Pendant Ear Drops (as- 

sorted colors) - - - 500to 8 00 

3,300 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery, Imitation 

au - - - - 5 00 to 10 00 
2,500 4 Lockets, engraved backs, 
watch face, perfect imitation 
Lady’s Watch - - - To 00 
0,000 Ladies’ Back Combs, rich .and 
unique patterns - . - 6 00 to 25 00 
4,400 Belt Buckles, Gokl Jet, and Vul- 
canite - - - - 5 00to 15 00 

6,000 Latest Style Vest and Neck Chains 5 00 to 20 00 

5,500 Gents’ California Diamond Pins - 5 00 to 20 00 

4,000 California Diamond Ear Drops - 5 00 to 10 00 

3,000 Miniature and Emerald Revolv- 

ing Pins - - - - 5 00to 10 00 

And a large assortment of Jéwellery gnd Silverware of 
every description. The methed of disposing of these 
g at ONE DOLLAR each is as follows: 

Certificates of all the various articles, sta’ what 
each can have, are first put into envelopes, up 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out wi t 
regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a 
chance. 

On recei of the Certificate you will see what you.can 


en it is at your option to send one dollar 
and take the article or not. One of these envelopes will 
be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents; five for $1; 
for $2; thirty $5; sixty-five for $10; and one hun- 
dred for $15. 

Agents wanted to whom we offer special terms and 
premiums. Address 


A. H. ROWEN & ‘CO., 


o No. 36 Beekman st., P. O. Box 4270, N. Y¥. 


The Reason’ why so many Die with 
CONSUMPTION, is because they neglect to use the 
proper remedy in season. When the system is first at- 
tacked with a cough, oppression of the chest, or seated 
pains in the breast. ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM will 
cause the phlegm to raise, heals the irritated parts, and 
restore the system to health. 

o For sale by Dealers in Family Medicine generally. 





L. LENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAFFE 


101 Bleecker: Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. 0 





ou want a Head of Hair, use 
Waedtnne VEGETABLE HAIR INVIGORATOR. 
BARNES & CO., New York, General Agents. 





— 





Vineland Lands. 


fi webieh 1 

soil, Ww produces crops, which can now be seen 
$35 per acre, wi feur years. Good business 
and 


beauty with which the place is laid out ie unen 





. Itis now the most improving place East or Wes 


ve tracts, in an almost level 
the Western protries.” 


To all wanting Farms. 


thriving settlements, mild and healthful cliniate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 


growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 

: for. ufactories and others. Churches, schools 
Hundreds are settling and building. The 
Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 


be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Fost Office. Laudis Township, New Jersey. 
Rosson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 


ition and suitable condition for pleasant 








Chickering & Sons, 
[Established 1823.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PTANOFOR TES. 


WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY. 


Messrs. C. & Sons have been awarded FIFTYTIVE 
MEDALS for the Superiority of their Instruments over 
all competitors, fourteen of which were awarded in the 
months of September and October, 1865. 537-400 


To Consumptives, 


THE ADVERTISER, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after having 
suffered seve ears Witn a severe lung affection, and 
that dread di , Consumption—is anxious to make 
known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and uSing the same, which they will find a 
SURE CURE FOR CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
&c. The only object of the advertiser in sending the 
Prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread in- 
formation which he conceives to be invaluable; and he 
hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost 
them nothing, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties ng the prescription will please address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


Great. PB ca 


PRIZE CONCERT! 


Crossy’s OPERA Houss, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 22d, 1866, 


20,000 Valuable Gifts worth $96,300 will be pre 
{ sented to Ticket Holders. 


100,000 TICKETS WILL BE SOLD! 
One Gift, in Greenbacks, 
One Gift, in 7.80 Bonds,................ re 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chicago 
9 Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, $500 each 





- 











50 Eng. Pat. Lever Gold Watches, $250 each.... 14 

50 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, B1Weach, 5,000 
50 Gifts, 50 American Lever Silver Watches,.... 5,000 
38 Gifts, 38 Silver Lever Watches, $50 each,.... 1,900 


5,000 Gifts 5,000 Tky. Morocco Gold Clasp Albums, 25,000 





4,800 Gifts, 4,500 Clasp Albums, #8 each,....... 14,400 
10,000 Gifts; $10,000 Cash, $1 each,............ 10,000 
20,000 Gifts, Total value of which,............. $96,300 


The great feature of our Prize Coucert, is the manner 
in which gotten ap, differing from anything of the kind 
ever before offered to the public— 

ist. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 

2d. All of them are genuine Gold and Silver goods, 
the very best manufactured. The Pianos and Sewing 
Machines are all new, and the manufacturers names are 
sufficient guarantee that they are surpassed by none. 

3d. The manner in which it is drawn. Each ticket 
has its duplicate No., these are placed in a wheel, and 
thoroughly mixed, a disinterested person, (selected by 
the ticket holders present at the Concert,) draws these 
duplicate No.’s from the wheel, the first one drawn out 
gets the largest Prize, the next one drawn out, the next 
largest Prize, and in like manner until all are drawn. 

To enable us to give away the valuable Prizes, we first 
sell sufficient number of tickets to insure us against loss, 
the Prizes are then distributed in order as the duplicates 
are drawn—unlike all other Gift Sales, where you buy 
your ticket, and should you draw a large Prize the Pro- 
prietor thakes a dead loss of the value you draw, con- 
sequently you seldom if ever get anything werth what 
your ticket cost you. 

Dont throw your money away on valueless concerns, 
but send us your orders for tickets soon, if you would 
secure them; over 50,000 already sold. Every ticket is 
registered before being sent out, the number, name of 
party purchasing, and address, and all will be notified 
by mail of the result of drawing. 

Tickets, $1 each, or eleven for $10, sent by mail on 
receipt of price and stamp. Address— 


BRICCS, LEMON & CO. 
144 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


SERPENTS de PHARAON, 
Aor on 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC MIRACLE. 
“ marvelous, and inexhaustible.” — 
Times. Wholoale and retell by. OLDEN & SAWYER, 


street, New York. 50 cents a Box, free by 
Liberal discount to the trade. Agents wanted. 





— 
Co 
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Selfadjusting Enameled White, 600. Linen finished, TS. Snow 
WY ite Tlusion Stitched, $1,$1.25,91.80. Ladies’ Sett,$2.5 
Mailed free. Send price and size. 7) by fire Gace inliske. ee 

° 
> 
Whiskers and Mousiaches 
Forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RESTAUBATEUR CA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair 
in an almost miraculous 
manner. It has been used by the élile of Paris ond 
London with the most flattering success. 

The names of all purchasers will be registered, and if 
entire satisfaction is not given in every instan«e, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address 

BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 

529-410 Sole Agents for the United States. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address fore, cts 
Taree of different powers fo. $1. Address 

0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 

Shults’ Curlique, for curling the Hair. 
Price by mail, 50 cents. Warranted. Address 

° C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


























